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THE RATIONALE OF VERSE.* 


BY EDGAR A. POE. 

The word ‘“ Verse” is here used not in its strict 
or primitive sense, but as the term most convenient 
for expressing generally and without pedantry all 
that is involved in the consideration of rhythm, 
rhyme, metre, and versification. 

There is, perhaps, no topic in polite literature 
which has been more pertinaciously discussed, and 
there is certainly not one about which so much in- 
accuracy, confusion, misconception, misrepresen- 
tation, mystification, and downright ignorance on 
all sides, can be fairly said to exist. Were the 
topic really difficult, or did it lie, even, in the cloud- 
land of metaphysics, where the doubt-vapors may 
be made to assume any and every shape at the will 
or at the fancy of the gazer, we should have less 
reason to wonder at all this contradiction and per- 
plexity ; but in fact the subject is exceedingly sim- 
ple ; one tenth of it, possibly, may be called ethi- 
cal ; nine tenths, however, appertain to the mathe- 
matics ; and the whole is included within the limits 
of the commonest common sense. 

* Bat, if this is the case, how,” it will be asked, 
“can so much misunderstanding have arisen? Is 
it conceivable that a thousand profound scholars, 
investigating so very simple a matter for centuries, 
have not been able to place it in the fullest light, 
at least, of which it is susceptible?” These que- 
ries, I confess, are not easily answered :—at all 
events 4 satisfactory reply to them might cost more 
trouble than would, if properly considered, the 
whole verala questio to which they have reference. 
Nevertheless, there is little difficulty or danger in 
suggesting that the “ thousand profound scholars” 





may have failed, first because they were scholars, 
secondly because they were profound, and thirdly | 
because they were a thousand—the impotency of | 
the scholarship and profundity having been thus 
multiplied a thousand fold. I am serious in these 
suggestions ; for, first again, there is something in! 
“ scholarship” which seduces us into blind worship | 
of Bacon’s Idol of the Theatre—into irrational 
deference to antiquity ; secondly, the proper “* pro- 
fundity” is rarely profound—it is the nature of 


Truth in general, as of some ores in particular, to 


* Some few passages of this article appeared, about four 
years ago, in “ The Pioneer,” a monthly Magazine publish- 





ed by J. R. Lowell and R. Carter. Although an excellent 
work it had a very limited circulation. 


Vout. XIV—73 





be richest when most superficial ; thirdly, the clear- 
est subject may be overclouded by mere supera- 
bundance of talk. In chemistry, the best way of 
separating two bodies is to add a third ; in specu- 
lation, fact often agrees with fact and argument 
with argument, until an additional well-meaning 
fact or argument sets every thing by the ears. In 
one case out of a hundred a point is excessively 
discussed because it is obscure; in the ninety-nine 
remaining it is obscure because excessively discuss- 
ed. When a topic is thus circumstanced, the rea- 
diest mode of investigating it is to forget that any 
previous investigation has been attempted. 

But, in fact, while much has been written on the 
Greek and Latin rhythms, and even on the He- 
brew, little effort has been made at examining that 
of any of the modern tongues. As regards the 
English, comparatively nothing has been done. It 
may be said, indeed, that we are without a treatise 
on our own verse. In our ordinary grammars and 
in our works on rhetoric or prosody in general, may 
be found occasional chapters, it is true, which have 
the heading, “ Versification,” but these are, in all 
instances, exceedingly meagre. They pretend to 
no analysis; they propose nothing like system ; 
they make no attempt at even rule; every thing 
depends upon “authority.” They are confined, 
in fact, to mere exemplification of the supposed va- 
rieties of English feet and English lines ;—although 
in no work with which I am acquainted are these 
feet correctly given or these lines detailed in any- 
thing like their full extent. Yet what has been 
mentioned is all—if we except the occasional in- 
troduction of some pedagogue-ism, such as this, 
borrowed from the Greek Prosodies :—‘* When a 
syllable is wanting, the verse is said to be catalec- 
tic; when the measure is exact, the line is acata- 
lectic ; when there is a redundant syllable it forms 
hypermeter.” Now whether a line be termed cat- 
alestic or acatalectic is, perhaps, a point of no vital 
importance ;—it is even possible that the student 
may be able to decide, promptly, when the a should 
be employed and when omitted, yet be incogni- 
zant, at the same time, of ali that is worth know- 
ing in regard to the structure of verse. 

A leading defect in each of our treatises, (if trea- 
tises they can be called,) is the confining the sub- 
ject to mere Versification, while Verse in general, 
with the understanding given to the term in the 
heading of this paper, is the real question at issue. 
Nor am I aware of even one of our Grammars 
which so much as properly defines the word versi- 
fication itself. “ Versification,” says a work now 
before me, of which the accuracy is far more than 
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usual—-the * English Grammar” of Goold Brown—| most unaccountably forborne to touch. Reasoned 
 Versification is the art of arranging words into ‘rules on this topic should form a portion of all sys- 
lines of correspondent length, so as to produce har-|tems of rhythm. 

mony by the regular alternation of syllables differ-| ‘* So as to produce harmony,” says the definition, 
ing in quantity.” The commencement of this de- |‘ by the regular alternation,” &c. A regular al- 
finition might apply, indeed, to the art of versifi- |ternation, as described, forms no part of any prin- 
cation, but not to versification itself. Versification | ciple of versification. The arrangement of spon- 
is not the art of arranging &c., but the actual ar-| dees and dactyls, for example, in the Greek hex- 
ranging—a distinction too obvious to need com-| ameter, is an arrangement which may be termed 
ment. The error here is identical with one which| at random. At least it is arbitrary. Without in- 
has been too long permitted to disgrace the initial | terference with the line as a whole, a dactyl may 
page of every one of our school grammars. J al-|be substituted for a spondee, or the converse, at 
lude to the definitions of English Grammar itself. | any point other than the ultimate and penultimate 
“English Grammar,” it is said, “is the art of speak- ‘feet, of which the former is always a spondee, the 
ing and writing the English language correctly.” | latter nearly always a dactyl. Here, it is clear, 
This phraseology, or something essentially similar,| we have no “ regular alternation of syllables dif- 
is employed, I believe, by Bacon, Miller, Fisk, | fering in quantity.” 

Greenleaf, Ingersoll, Kirkland, Cooper, Flint, Pue,| ‘* So as to produce harmony,” proceeds the defi- 
Comly, and many others. These gentlemen, it is | nition, “ by the regular alternation of syllables dif- 
presumed, adopted it without examination from | fering in quantity,’—in other words by the alter- 
Murray, who derived it from Lily, (whose work | nation of long and short syllables; for in rhythm 
was “ quam solam Regia Majestas in omnibus scho- 'all syllables are necessarily either short or long. 
lis docendam pracipit,”) and who appropriated it| But not only do I deny the necessity of any regu- 
without acknowledgment, but with some unimpor- | /arity in the succession of feet and, by consequence, 
tant modification, from the Latin Grammar of Leo- | of syllables, but dispute the essentiality of any al- 
nicenus. It may be shown, however, that this de- | ¢ernation, regular or irregular, of syllables long and 
finition, so complacently received, is not, and can-|short. Our author, observe, is now engaged ina 
not be, a proper definition of English Grammar. | definition of versification in general, not of Eng- 
A definition is that which so describes its object as |!ish versification in particular. But the Greek and 





to distinguish it from all others :—it is no definition 
of any one thing if its terms are applicable to any 
one other. But if it be asked— What is the de- 
sign—the end—the aim of English Grammar ?” 
our obvious answer is, “‘ The art of speaking and 
writing the English language correctly :’’—that is 
to say, we must use the precise words employed as 
the definition of English Grammar itself. But the 
object to be obtained by any means is, assuredly, 
not the means. Eaglish Grammar and the end 
contemplated by English Grammar, are two mat- 
ters sufficiently distinct; nor can the one be more 
reasonably regarded as the owher than a fishing- 
hook as a fish. The definition, therefore, which is 
applicable in the latter instance, cannot, in the for- 
mer, be true. Grammar in general is the analysis 
of language; English Grammar of the English. 

But to return to Versification as defined in our 
extract above. ‘It is the art,” says this extract, 
“of arranging words into lines of correspondent 
length.” Not so:—acorrespondence in the length 
of lines is by no means essential. Pindaric odes 
are, surely, instances of versification, yet these 
compositions are noted fur extreme diversity in the 
length of their lines. 

The arrangement is moreover said to be for the 
purpose of producing “* harmony by the regular al- 
ternation,” &c. But harmony is not the sole aim-—— 
not even the principal one. In the construction of 
verse, melody should never be Jeft out of view ; 
yet this is a point which all our Prosodies have 


Latin metres abeund in the spondee and pyrrhic— 
the former consisting of two long syllables; the 
latter of two short ; and there are innumerable in- 
stances of the immediate succession of many spon- 
dees and many pyrrhics. 

Here is a passage from Silius Italicus: 


Fallis te mensas inter quod credis inermem 

Tot bellis quesita viro, tot caedibus armat 

Majestas eterna ducem: si admoveris ora 

Cannas et Trebium ante oculos Trasymenaque busta, 
Et Pauli stare ingentem miraberis umbram. 


Making the elisions demanded by the classic Pro- 
sodies, we should scan these Hexameters thus : 


Fallis | té mén | sas in | tér qiod | crédis in | érmém | 
Tot bél | lis quiz | sita vi | rd t6t | caedibiis | armat | 
Majés | tas & | térna di | cém s’ad | movéris | ra | 
Caunas | ét Trébi’ | ant’ocd | los Trasy | ménaqiie | bista 
ét Pau | li sta | r’ingén | tém mi | rabéris | Gmbram | 


It will be seen that, in the first and last of these 
lines, we have only two short syllables in thirteen, 
with an uninterrupted succession of no less than 
nine long syllables. But how are we to reconcile 
all this with a definition of versification which de- 
scribes it as “ the art of arranging words into lines 
of correspondent length so as to produce harmony 
by the regular allernation of syllables differing in 
quantity 2?” 

It may be urged, however, that our prosodist’s 
intention was to speak of the English metres alone, 
and that, by omitting all mention of the spondee and 
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pyrrhic, he has virtually avowed their genet 
from our rhythms. A grammarian is never me} 
sable on the ground of good intentions. We de- 


So general and so total a failure can be referred 
only to radical misconception. In fact the Eng- 
Juang Prosodists have blindly followed the pedants. 
mand from him, if from any one, rigorous preci- | These latter, like les moutons de Panurge, have 
sion of style. But grant the design. Let us ad-| been occupied in incessant tumbling into ditches, 
mit that our author, following the example of all| for the excellent reason that their leaders have so 
authors on English Prosody, has, in defining versi-|tumbled before. The Iliad, being taken as a start- 
fication at large, intended a definition merely of the | ing point, was made to stand in stead of Nature 
English. All these prosodists, we will say, reject| and common sense. 
the spondee and pyrrhic, Still all admit the iam- 





Upon this poem, in place of 
facts and deduction from fact, or from natural law, 
bus, which consists of a short syllable followed by a | were built systems of feet, metres, rhythms, rules,— 
long; the trochee, which is the converse of the | rules that contradict each other every five minutes, 
iambus ; the dactyl, formed of one long syllable} and for nearly all of which there may be found 
followed by two short; and the anapest—two|twice as many exceptions as examples. If any 
short succeeded by a long. The spondee is im- | one has a fancy to be thoroughly confounded—to 
properly rejected, as I shall presently show. The | see how far the infatuation of what is termed ** clas- 
pyrrhic is rightfully dismissed. Its existence in sical scholarship” can lead a book-worm in the 
either ancient or modern rhythm is purely chime- | manufacture of darkness out of sunshine, let him 
rical, and the insisting on so perplexing a nonen- | turn over, for a few moments, any one of the Cer- 
tity asa foot of two short syllables, affords, per- | man Greek Prosodies. The only thing clearly 
haps, the best evidence of the gross irrationality | made out in them is a very magnificent contempt 
and subservience to authority which characterize | for Liebnitz’s principle of ‘a sufficient reason.” 
our Prosody. In the meantime the acknowledged To divert attention from the real matter in hand 
dactyl and anapest are enough to sustain my pro- | by any farther reference to these works, is unne- 
position about the “ alternation,” &c., without re- | cessary, and would be weak. J cannot call to mind, 
ference to feet which are assumed to exist in the at this moment, one essential particular of informa- 
Greek and Latin metres alone : for an anapest and | tion that is to be gleaned from them; and J will 
a dactyl may meet in the same line ; when of course | drop them here with merely this one observation : 
we shall have an uninterrupted succession of four ‘that, employing from among the numerous “ an- 
short syllables. The meeting of these two feet, to cient” feet the spondee, the trochee, the iambus, 
be sure, is an accident not contemplated in the de-|the anapest, the dactyl, and the cesura alone, I 
finition now discussed ; for this definition, in de-| Will engage to scan correctly any of the Horatian 
manding a “ regular alternation of syllables differ- | rhythms, or any true rhythm that human ingenuity 
ing in quantity,” insists on a regular suécession of |¢an conceive. And this excess of chimerical feet 
similar feet. But here is an example : is, perhaps, the very least of the scholastic super- 
erogations. Ex uno disce omnia. The fact is that 
Quantity is a point in whose investigation the lum- 
ber of mere learning may be dispensed with, if ever 
in any. Its appreciation is universal. It apper- 
tains to no region, nor race, nor era in especial. 
To melody and to harmony the Greeks hearkened 
with ears precisely similar to those which we em- 
ploy for similar purposes at present; and I should 
not be condemned for heresy in asserting that a 
pendulum at Athens would have vibrated much af- 
ter the same fashion as does a pendulum in the city 
of Penn. 

Verse originates in the human enjoyment of 


Sing t6 mé | Isabélle. 

This is the opening line of a little ballad now 
before me, which proceeds in the same rhythm—a 
peculiarly beautiful one. More than all this :— 
English lines are often well composed, entirely, of 
a regular succession of syllables all of the same 
quantity :—the first lines, for instance, of the fol- 
lowing quatrain by Arthur C. Coxe: 





March! march! march ! 
Making sounds as they tread, 
Ho! ho! how they step, 
Going down to the dead ! 






















































The line italicized is formed of three eczsuras. 
The cesura, of which I have much to say hereaf- 
ter, is rejected by the English Prosodies and grossly 
misrepresented inthe classic. It is a perfect foot— 
the most important in all verse—and consists of a 
single long syllable; but the length of this sylla- 
ble varies. 

It has thus been made evident that there is noé 
one point of the definition in question which does 
not involve an error. And for anything more sat- 
isfactory or more intelligible we shall look in vain 
to any published treatise on the topic. 





equality, fitness. To this enjoyment, also, all the 
moods of verse—rhythm, metre, stanza, rhyme, 
alliteration, the refrain, and other analogous ef- 
fects—are to be referred. Asthere are some reai- 
ers who habitually confound rhythm and metre, it 
may be as well here to say that the former concerns 
the character of feet (that is, the arrangements of 
syllables) while the latter has to do with the num- 
ber of these feet. Thus by “a dactylic rhythm” 
we express a sequence of dactyls. By “a dacty- 
lic hexameter” we imply a line or measure consist- 











ing of six of these dactyls. 
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To return to equality. Its idea embraces those | 
of similarity, proportion, identity, repetition, and 
adaptation or fitness. It might not be very diffi- 
cult to go even behind the idea of equality, and 
show both how and why itis that the human nature 
takes pleasure in it, but such an investigation would, 
for any purpose now in view. be supererogatory. 
It is sufficient that the fact is undeniable—the fact 
that man derives enjoyment from his perception of 
equality. Let us examine a crystal. We are at 
once interested by the equality between the sides 
and between the angles of one of its faces: the 
equality of the sides pleases us; that of the angles 
doubles the pleasure. On bringing to view a second 
face in all respects similar to the first, this pleasure 
seems to be squared ; on bringing to view a third 
it appears to be cubed, and so on. I have no doubt, 
indeed, that the delight experienced, if measurable, 


would be found to have exact mathematical rela-| 
tions such as I suggest; that is to say, as far as a_ 


certain point, beyond which there would be a de- 
crease in similar relations. 

The perception of pleasure in the equality of 
sounds is the principle of Music. Unpractised ears 
can appreciate only simple equalities, such as are 
found in ballad-airs. While comparing one simple 
sound with another they are too much occupied to 


be capable of comparing the equality subsisting 
between these two simple sounds, taken eonjointly, | 


and two other similar simple sounds taken conjoint- 
ly. Practised ears, on the other hand, appreciate 
both equalities at the same instant—although it is 
absurd to suppose that both are heard at the same 
instant. One is heard and appreciated from itself : 
the other is heard by the memory ; and the instant 
glides into and is confounded with the secondary, 
appreciation. Highly cultivated musical taste in 
this manner enjoys not only these double equalities, 
all appreciated at once, but takes pleasurable cog- 
nizance, through memory, of equalities the mem- 
bers of which occur at intervals so great that the 
uncultivated taste loses them altogether. That 
this latter can properly estimate or decide on the 
merits of what is called scientific music, is of course 
impossible. But scientific music has no claim to 
intrinsic excellence—it is fit for scientific ears 
alone. 
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in the construction of words of two syllables, equal- 
ly accented. In corroboration of this idea we find 
that spondees most abound in the most ancient 
tongues. ‘The second step we can easily suppose 
to be the comparison, that is to say, the collocation, 
of two spondees—of two words composed each of 
a spondee. ‘The third step would be the juxta-po- 
sition of three of these words. By this time the 
perception of monotone would induce farther con- 
sideration: and thus arises what Leigh Hunt so 
flounders in discussing under the title of “ The 
Principle of Variety in Uniformity.” Of course 
there is no principle in the case——nor in maintain- 
ing it. The * Uniformity” is the principle :—the 
“Variety” is but the principle’s natural safeguard 
from self-destruction by excess of self. ‘ Unifor- 
mity,” besides, is the very worst word that could 
| have been chosen for the expression of the general 
idea at which it aims. 

The perception of monotone having given rise 
to an attempt at its relief, the first thought in this 
_new direction would be that of collating two or 
‘more words formed each of two syllables differ- 
‘ently accented (that is to say, short and long) but 
having the same order in each word:—in other 
terms, of collating two or more iambuses, or two 
‘or more trochees. And here let me pause to as- 
sert that more pitiable nonsense has been written 
on the topic of Jong and short syllables than on any 
other subject under the sun. In general, a sylla- 
ble is long or short, just as it is difficult or easy of 
enunciation. The natural long syllables are those 
encumbered—the natural short ones are those un- 
encumbered, with consonants; all the rest is mere 
artificiality and jargon. ‘The Latin Prosodies have 
a rule that * a vowel before two consonants is long.” 
This rule is deduced from “ authority”--that is, 
from the observation that vowels so circumstanced, 
in the ancient poems, are always in syllables long 
iby the laws of scansion. The philosophy of the 
rule is untouched, and lies simply in the physical 
difficulty of giving voice to such syllables—of per- 
forming the lingual evolutions necessary for their 
utterance. Of course, it is not the vowel that is 
‘long (although the rule says so) but the syllable of 
‘which the vowel is a part. It willbe seen that the 


In its excess it is the triumph of the phy- length of a syllable, depending on the facility or 
sigue over the morale of music. The sentiment is difficulty of its enunciation, must have great vari- 
overwhelmed by the sense. On the whole, the ad- | ation in various syllables; but for the perposes of 
voeates of the simpler melody and harmony have | verse we suppose a long syllable equal to two short 
infinitely the best of the argument ;—although there | ones :—and the natural deviation from this relative- 
has been very little of real argument on the subject. | ness we correct in perusal. The more closely our 

In verse, which cannot be better designated than | long syllables approach this relation with our short 
as an inferior or less capable Music, there is, hap- “ones, the better, ceteris paribus, will be our verse : 
pily, little chance for complexity. Its rigidly sim- | but if the relation does not exist of itself, we force 
ple character not even Science—not even Pedan-|it by emphasis, which can, of course, make any 
try can greatly pervert. |syliable as long as desired ;—or. by an effort we 

The rudiment of verse may, possibly, be found|ecan prononnce with unnatural brevity a syllable 
in the spondee. The very germ of a thought seek- ‘that is naturally too long. Accented syllables are 
ing satisfaction in equality of sound, would result of course always long—but, where unencumbered 
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with consonants, must be classed among the un- | ciple of equality being constantly at the bottom of 
naturally long. Mere custom has declared that |the whole process, lines would naturally be made, 
we shall accent them—that is to say, dwell upon | in the first instance, equal in the number of their 
them; but no inevitable lingual difficulty forces us | feet; in the second instance there would be varia- 
to do so. In fine, every long syllable must of its | tion in the mere number ; one line would be twice 
own accord occupy in its utterance, or must be /as long as another; then one would be some less 
made to occupy, precisely the time demanded for obvious multiple of another; then still less obvious 
two short ones. The only exception to this rule | Proportions would be adopted :—nevertheless there 
is found in the cesura—of which more anon. would be proportion, that is to say a phase of equal- 
The success of the experiment with the trochees | ity, still. 
or iambuses (the one would have suggested the Lines being once introduced, the necessity of 
other) must have led to a trial of dactyls or ana- | distinctly defining these lines to the ear, (as yet 
pests—natural dactyls or anapests—dactylic or | written verse does not exist.) would lead to a scruti- 
anapestic words. And now some degree of com-|ny of their capabilities at their terminations :—and 
plexity has been attained. There is an apprecia- | now would spring up the idea of equality in sound be- 
tion, first, of the equality between the several dac- | tween the final syllables—in other words, of rhyme. 
tyls, or anapests, and, secondly, of that between | First, it would be used only in the iambic, anapes- 
the long syllable and the two short conjointly. But tic, and spondaic rhythms, (granting that the latter 
here it may be said that step after step would have | had not been thrown aside, long since, on account 
been taken, in continuation of this routine, until all |of its tameness ;) because in these rhythms the 
the feet of the Greek Prosodies became exhausted. | concluding syllable, being long, could best sustain 
Not so :—these remaining feet have no existence |the necessary protection of the voice. No great 
except in the brains of the scholiasts. Jt is need- | while could elapse, however, before the effect, found 
less to imagine men inventing these things, and | pleasant as well as useful, would be applied to the 
folly to explain how and why they invented them, |two remaining rhythms. But as the chief force of 
until it shall be first shown that they are actually |rhyme must lie in the accented syllable, the at- 
invented. All other “ feet” than those which || tempt to create rhyme at all in these two remain- 
have specified, are, if not impossible at first view, |ing rhythms, the trochaic and dactylic, would ne- 
merely combinations of the specified ; and, although | cessarily result in double and triple rhymes, such 
this assertion is rigidly true, I will, to avoid mis-|as beauty with duty (trochaic) and beautiful with 
understanding, pot it in a somewhat different shape. | dutiful (dactylic.) 
I will say, then, that at present I am aware of no| It must be observed that in suggesting these pro- 
rhythm—nor do I believe that any one can be con- | cesses I assign them no date; nor do I even insist 
structed—which, in its last analysis, will not be |upon their order. Rhyme is supposed to be of 
found to consist altogether of the feet I have men- | modern origin, and were this proved, my positions 
tioned, either existing in their individual and obvi- | remain untouched. T may say, however, in pass- 
ous condition, or interwoven with each other in ac- jing. that several instances of rhyme occur in the 
cordance with simple natural laws which I will en- |‘* Clouds” of Aristophanes, and that the Roman 
deavor to point out hereafter. Pree occasionally employ it. There is an effec- 
We have now gone so far as to snppose men con- itive species of ancient rhyming which has never 
structing indefinite sequences of spondaic, iambic, | descended to the moderns ; that in which the ulti- 
trochaic, dactylic, or anapestic words. In extend- ‘mate and penultimate syllables rhyme with each 
ing these sequences, they would be again arrested | other. For example: 
by the sense of monotone. A succession of spon- 
dees would immediately have displeased; one of Parturiunt montes et nascitur ridiculus mus. 


























iambuses or of trochees, on account of the variety 
included within the foot itself, would have taken | and again— 
longer to displease; one of dactyls or anapests a nen 
still longer: but even the last, if extended very Litoreis ingens inventa sub ilicibus sus. 
far, must have become wearisome. ‘The idea, first, 
of curtailing, and. secondly, of defining the length | The terminations of Hebrew verse, (as far as 
of a sequence, would thus at once have arisen. understood,) show no signs of rhyme ; but what 
Here then is the line, or verse proper.* The prin- | thinking person can doubt that it did actually ex- 
ist? That men have so obstinately and blindly in- 

sisted, in general, even up to the present day, in 

* Verse, from the Latin vertere, to turn, is so called on | confining rhyme to the ends of lines, when its 


account of the turning or recommencement of the series of ‘effect is even better applicable elsewhere, intimates, 
feet. Thus a verse, strictly speaking, isa line. In this | 


. in my opinion, the sense of some necessity in t 
sense, however, I have preferred using the latter word ates. F ¢ th rige “age i he 
alone; employing the former in the general acceptation | CONNEXION O the en with thet Fao ints that 
given it in the heading of this paper. the origin of rhyme Jay in a necessity which con- 
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nected it with the end—shows that neither mere ac- | (which was also its best,) form, the stanza would 
cident nor mere fancy gave rise to the connexion— | most probably have had absolute unity. In other 
points, in a word, at the very necessity which I) words, the removal of any one of its lines would 
have suggested, (that of some mode of defining | have rendered it imperfect ; as in the case above, 
lines to the ear,) as the true origin of rhyme. Ad-!| where if the last line, for example, be taken away, 
mit this and we throw the origin far back in the | there js left no rhyme to the “ dutiful” of the first. 
night of Time—beyond the origin of written verse. | Modern stanza is excessively loose, and where so, 
But to resume. The amount of complexity 1| ineffective as a matter of course. 
have now supposed to be attained is very consid-| Now, although in the deliberate written state- 
erable. Various systems of equalization are ap-|ment which I have here given of these various 
preciated at once (or nearly so) in their respective | systems of equalities, there seems to be an infinity 
values and in the value of each system with ref-| of complexity—so much that it is hard to conceive 


erence to all the others. 
tum of complexity we have arrived at triple- 
rhymed, natural-dactylic lines, existing proportion- 
ally as well as equally with regard to other triple- 
rhymed, natural-dactylic lines. For example : 


Virginal Lilian, rigidly, humblily dutiful ; 
Saintlily, lowlily, 
Thrillingly, holily 

Beautiful ! 


Here we appreciate, first, the absolute equality 
between the long syllable of each dactyl and the 
two short conjointly ; secondly, the absolute equali- 
ty between each dactyl and any other dactyl—in 
other words, among all the dactyls; thirdly, the 
absolute equality between the two middle lines ; 
fourthly, the absolute equality between the first 
line and all the others taken conjointly ; fifthly, the 
absolute equality between the two last syllables of 
the respective words “ dutiful” and ‘ beautiful ;” 
sixthly, the absolute equality between the two 
last syllables of the respective words “ lowlily” 
and “holily ;” seventhly, the proximate equality 
between the first syllable of * dutiful” and the first 
syllable of ‘* beautiful ;” eighthly, the proximate 
equality between the first syllable of * lowlily” and 
that of “ holily ;” ninthly, the proportional equali- 
ty, (that of five to one,) between the first line and 
each of its members, the dactyls ; tenthly, the pro- 
portional equality, (that of two to one,) between 
each of the middle lines and its members, the dac- 
tyls; eleventhly, the proportional equality between 
the first line and each of the two middle—that of 
five to two ; tweifthly, the proportional equality be- 
tween the first line and the ]ast—that of five to one; 
thirteenthly, the proportional equality between each 
of the middle lines and the last—that of two to 
one ; lastly, the proportional equality, as concerns 
number, between all the lines, taken collectively, 
and any individual line—that of four to one. 

The consideration of this last equality would 
give birth immediately to the idea of stanza*—that 
is to say, the insulation of lines into equal or ob- 


viously proportional masses. In its primitive, 


* A stanza is often vulgarly, and with gross impropriety, 
called a verse. 


As our present ultima- | 


the mind taking cognizance of them all in the brief 
period occupied by the perusal or recital of the 
stanza—yet the difficulty is in fact apparent only 
when we will it to become so. Any one fond of 
mental experiment may satisfy himself, by trial, 
that, in listening to the lines, he does actually, (al- 
though with a seeming unconsciousness, on account 
of the rapid evolutions of sensation,) recognize and 
instantaneously appreciate, (more or less intensely 
as his ear is cultivated.) each and all of the equali- 
zations detailed. The pleasure received, or re- 
ceivable, has very much such progressive increase, 
and in very nearly such mathematical relations, as 
those which I have suggested in the case of the 
crystal. 

It will be observed that I speak of merely a prox- 
imate equality between the first syllable of ‘* duti- 
ful” and that of “ beautiful; and it may be asked 
why we cannot imagine the earliest rhymes to have 
had absolute instead of proximate equality of sound. 
But absolute equality would have involved the use 
of identical words; and it is the duplicate same- 
ness or monotony—that of sense as well as that of 
sound—which would have caused these rhymes to 
be rejected in the very first instance. 

The narrowness of the limits within which verse 
composed of natural feet alone, must necessarily 
have been confined, would have led, after a very 
brief interval, to the trial and immediate adoption 
of artificial feet—that is to say of feet not consti- 
tuted each of a single word, but two or even three 
words; or of parts of words. These feet would 
be intermingled with natural ones. For exam- 


ple : 


| 


& bréath | cin make | thém as | 4 breath | has made. 


This is an iambic line in which each iambus is 
formed of two words. Again: 


Thé ain | ima | gina | blé might | of Jove. | 


This is an iambic line in which the first foot is 
formed of a word and a part of a word; the sec- 
ond and third of parts taken from the body or in- 
terior of a word ; the fourth of a part and a whole ; 
the fifth of two complete words. There are no 
natural feet in either lines. Again: 
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Can it bé | fancied that | Déity | évér vin | dictively | sary to add here, first, that I believe the “ process- 
Made in his | imagé a | mannikin | mérely to | maddéait? | | @5” above detailed to be nearly if not accurately 
those which did occur in the gradual creation of 
These are two dactylic lines in which we find nat-| what we now call verse ; secondly, that, although 
ural feet, (** Deity,” ‘‘ mannikin ;”) feet composed|] so believe, I yet urge neither the assumed 
of two words (‘* fancied that,” “ image a,” “ merely | fact nor my belief in it, as a part of the true pro- 
to,” “* madden it ;”) feet composed of three words | position of this paper; thirdly, that in regard to 
(“can it be,” “made in his ;”’) a foot composed of a} the aim of this paper, it is of no consequence wheth- 
part of a word (* dictively ;”) and a foot composed | er these processes did occur either in the order | 
of a word and a part of a word (* ever vin.” have assigned them, or at all; my design being sim- 
And now, in our supposititious progress, we have ply, in presenting a general type of what such pro- 
gone so far as to exhaust all the essentialities of | cesses might have been and must have resembled, 
verse. What follows may, strictly speaking, be | to help them, the “ some people,” to an easy under- 
recorded as embellishment merely—but even in| standing of what I have farther to say on the topic 
this embellishment, the rudimental sense of eguali- | of Verse. 
ty would have been the never-ceasing impulse. It} There is one point which, in my summary of the 
would, for example, be simply in seeking farther! processes, I have purposely forborne to touch ; be- 
administration to this sense that men would come, | cause this point, being the most important of all, 
in time, to think of the refrain, or burden, where, | on account of the immensity of error usually in- 
at the closes of the several stanzas of a poem, one| yolved in its consideration, would have led me into 
word or phrase is repeated ; and of alliteration, in| q series of detail inconsistent with the object of a 
whose simplest form a consonant is repeated in the | summary. 
commencements of various words. This effect | Every reader of verse must have observed how 
would be extended so as to embrace repetitions | seldom it happens that even any one line proceeds 
both of vowels and of consonants, in the bodies| aniformly with a succession, such as I have suppo- 
as well as in the beginnings of words; and, at a| sed, of absolutely equal feet; that is to say, with 
later period, would be made to infringe on the prov-| a succession of iambuses only, or of trochees only, 
ince of rhyme, by the introduction of general simi- | or of dactyls only, or of anapests only, or of spon- 
larity of sound between whole feet occurring in| dees only. Even in the most musical lines we find 
the body of a line :—all of which modifications 1) the succession interrupted. ‘The iambic pentame- 











have exemplified in the line above, ters of Pope, for example, will be found on exam- 
ination, frequently varied by trochees in the be- 
Made in his image a mannikin merely to madden it. ginning, or by (what seem to be) anapests in the 


body, of the line. 





Farther cultivation would improve also the refrain 
by relieving its monotone in slightly varying the! 5h thou | whate | vér ti | tlé please | thine ear ! 
phrase at each repetition, or, (as I have attempted | Déan Dra | piér Bick | @rstaff | Sr Gal | ivér | 
to do in * The Raven,”) in retaining the phrase and | Whéthér | thou chodse | Cérvan | tés’ sé | rioiis air | 
varving its application—although this latter point, | 5r ladigh | dnd shake | in Rab | élais’ ea | sy chair. | 
is not strictly a rhythmical effect alone. Finally, 
poets when fairly wearied with following prece-| Were any one weak enough to refer to the Proso- 
dent--following it the more closely the less they | dies for a solution of the difficulty here, he would 
perceived it in company with Reason——-would ad-! find it solved as usual by a rule, stating the fact, 
venture so far as to indulge in positive rhyme at) (or what it, the rule, supposes to be the fact,) but 
other points than the ends of lines. First, they | without the slightest attempt at the rationale. “ By 
would put it in the middle of the line ; then at some | a syn@resis of the two short syllables,” say the 
point where the multiple woul : be less obvious; then| books, “ an anapest may sometimes be employed 
alarmed at their own audacity, they would undo all for an iambus, or a dactyl fora trochee.... In 
their work by cutting these linesintwo. And here the beginning of a line a trochee is often used for 
is the fruitful source of the infinity of “ short me- | an iambus.” 
tre,” by which modern poetry, if not distinguished, | Blending is the plain English for syneresis—but 
is at least disgraced. It would require a high de- there should be no blending ; neither is an anapest 
gree, indeed, both of cultivation and of courage, on! ever employed for an iambus, or a dacty! for a tro- 
the part of any versifier, to enable him to place his chee. These feet differ in time; and no feet so 
rhymes—and let them remain—at unquestionably differing can ever be legitimately used in the same 
their best position, that of unusual and unanticipa-| line. An anapest is equal to four short syllables— 
ted intervals. an iambus only to three. Dactyls and trochees 
On account of the stupidity of some people, or, hold the same relation. The principle of equality, 
(if talent be a more respectable word,) on account in verse, admits, it is true, of variation at certai 
of their talent for misconception—I think it neces- points, for the relief of monotone, as I have al- 
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ready shown, but the point of ¢ime is that point} About eleven years ago, there appeared in “* The 
which, being the rudimental one, must never be | American Monthly Magazine,” (then edited, I be- 
tampered with at all. ilieve, by Mess. Hoffman and Benjamin,) a review 

To explain :—In farther efforts for the relief of | of Mr. Willis’ Poems; the critic putting forth his 
monotone than those to which I have alluded in| strength, or his weakness, in an endeavor to show 
the summary, men soon came to see that there was | that the poet was either absurdly affected, or gross- 
no absolute necessity for adhering to the precise |ly ignorant of the laws of verse; the accusation 
number of syllables, provided the time required for| being based altogether on the fact that Mr. W. 
the whole foot was preserved inviolate. They made occasional use of this very word “ delicate,” 
saw, for instance, that in such a line as -and other similar words, in “* the Heroic measure 


| 


'which every one knew consisted of feet of two syl- 


. . ; 
dr laugh | and shake | in Rab | élaiséa | sy chair,| | lables... Mr. W. has often, for example, such 
‘lines as 

the equalization of the three syllables elazs ea with | 

the two syllables composing any of the other feet, | That binds him to a woman's delicate love— 

could be readily effected by pronouncing the two In the gay sunshine, reverent in the storm— 

“ee ‘ : ' : j With its invisible fingers my loose hair. 
syllable e/ais in double quick time. By pronouncing | 


each of the syllables e and dais twice as rapidly as 
the syllable sy, or the syllable im, or any other short | 
syllable, they could bring the two of them, taken 
together, to the length, that is to say to the time, | 
of any one short syllable. This consideration en 

abled them to effect the agreeable variation of three 


Here, of course, the feet licate love, verent in, and 
sible fin, are bastard iambuses ; are not anapests ; 
and are not improperly used. Their employment, 
on the contrary, by Mr. Willis is but one of the 
innumerable instances he has given of keen sensi- 
bility in all those matters of taste which may be 


syllables in place of the uniform two. And varia- ‘classed under the general head of fanciful embel- 
tion was the object—variation to the ear. What lishment 


sense is there, then, in supposing this object | It is also about eleven years ago, if I am not 
. lal , 

dered null by the blending = the —_ — S°| mistaken, since Mr. Horne, (of England,) the au- 

as to render them, in abso we effect, onet Of thor of “ Orion,” one of the nublest epics in any 

course, there must be no blending. Each syllable | janguage, thought it necessary to preface his 

must be pronounced as distinctly as possible, (or) « Chaucer Modernized” by a very long and evi- 


the variation is lost,) but with twice the rapidity in | dently a very elaborate essay, of which the greater 
which the ordinary short syllable is enunciated. | portion was occupied in a discussion of the seem- 
That the syllables e/ais ea do not compose an ana- | ingly anomalous foot of which we have been speak- 


pest is evident, and the signs (~~) of their accent- | 


: ‘ing. Mr. Horne upholds Chaucer in its frequent 
uation are erroneous. ‘The foot might be written | 


; |use ; maintains his superiority, on account of his 
thus (__ _) the inverted crescents expressing double | <, frequently using it, over all English versifiers ; 


quick time; and might be called a bastard iam- | 
bus. 
Here is a trochaic line : 


and, indignantly repelling the common idea of those 
who make verse on their fingers--that the super- 
fluous syllable is a roughness and an error—very 
chivalrously'makes battle for itas “ta grace.” That 
a grace it is, there can be no doubt; and what I 
complain of is, that the author of the most happily 
versified long poem in existence, should have been 
under the necessity of discussing this grace merely 
as agrace, through forty or fifly vague pages, solely 
because of his inability to show how and why it isa 


Sée thé | délicate | footéd | réin-deér. | 





The prosodies—that is to say the most considerate | 
of them—would here decide that * delicale” is a 
dactyl used in place of a trochee, and would refer 
to what they call their * rule,” for justification. 


Others, varying the a meg a insist UPON 2! grace—by which showing the question would have 
Procrustean adjustment thus (del’cate)—an adjust- |) .on settled in an instant. 


ment recommended “4 all such words as silvery, | About the trochee used for an iambus, as we see 
murmuring, etc., which, it is said, should be not | it in the beginning of the line, 
only pronounced, but written silv'ry, murm'ring, | 
and so on, whenever they find themselves in tro- 
chaic predicament. I have only to say that “ deli- 
cate,” when circumstanced as above, is neither a' there is little that need be said. 
dactyl nor a dactyl’s equivalent ; that I would sug- | 
gest for it this (___) accentuation ; that [ think it 


as well to call it a bastard trochee ; and that all 





Whéthér thou choose Cervantes’ serious air, 


It brings me to the 
general proposition that, in all rhythms, the prev- 
alent or distinctive feet may be varied at will, and 


nearly at random, by the occasional introduction of 
words, at all events, should be written and pro-| equivalent feet—that is to say, feet the sum of 


nounced in full, and as nearly as possible as nature | whose syllabic times is equal to the sum of the syl- 
intended them. labie times of the distinctive feet. Thas the tro- 
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chee, whéthér, is equal, in the sum of the times of 
its syllables, tothe iambus, thou chodse,in the sum 
of the times of tts syllables; each foot being, in 
time, equal to three short syllables. Good versifi- 
ers who happen to be, also, good poets, contrive to 
relieve the monotone ef a series of feet, by the 
use of equivalent feet only at rare intervals, and at 
such points of their subject as seem in accordance 
with the startling character of the variation. Noth- 
ing of this care is seen in the line quoted above— 
although Pope has some fine instances of the du- 
plicate effect. Where vehemence is to be strongly 
expressed, | am not sure that we should be wrong 
in venturing on (wo consecutive equivalent feet— 
although I cannot say that I have ever known the 
adventure made, except in the following passage, 
which occurs in * Al Aaraaf,” a boyish poem, writ- 
ten by myself when a boy. I am referring to the 
sudden and rapid advent of a star: 


Dim was its little disk, and angel eyes 

Alone could see the phantom in the skies, 
Whén first thé phaut6m’s course was found td bé 
Héadling hithérward o’er the starry sea. 


In the “ general proposition” above, I speak of 
the occasional introduction of equivalent feet. It 
sometimes happens that unskilful versifiers, with- 
out knowing what they do, or why they do it, intro- 
duce so many “ variations” as to exceed in number 
the * distinctive” feet; when the ear becomes at 
once baulked by the bouleversemeni of the rhythm. 
Too many trochees, for example, inserted in an 





iambic rhythm, would convert the latter to a tro- 
chaic. I may note here, that, in all cases, the| 
rhythm designed shouldbe commenced and con-| 
tinued, without variation, until the ear has had fall 
time to comprehend what is the rhythm. In vio- 
lation of a rule so obviously founded in common 
sense, many even of our best poets, do not scruple 
to begin an iambic rhythm with a trochee, or the 
converse ; or a dactylic with an anapest, or the 
converse ; and so on. 

A somewhat less objectionable error, although 
still a decided one, is that of commencing a rhythm, 
not with a different equivalent foot, but with a 
“ bastard” foot of the rhythm intended. For ex- 
ample : 


Many 4 | thotight will | cOme té | mémory. | 


Here many a is what I have explained to be a bas 
tard trochee, and to be understood should be ac- 
cented with inverted crescents. It is objec- 
tionable solely on account of its position as the 
opening foot of a trochaic rhythm. Memory, sim- 
ilarly accented, is also a bastard trochee, but un- 
objectionable, although by no means demanded. 

The farther illustration of this point will enable 
me to take an important step. 





( To be continued.) 
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THE KNIGHT OF BLASINGAME. 


A BALLAD. 


BY W. C. RICHARDSON, OF ALABAMA. 


I. 


The blast was loud in Vandamere, 
And loud on Gamalyn, 
And faring men grew white with fear, 


To hear the hellish din! 


Il. 


The living dreamed—tne dead did walk, 
And sleepers groaned aloud, 

And quaked to think of their ancestors 
In a dark and bloody shroud ! 


Ill. 


The storm like a wild night-mare came down, 
And plagued the yeasty main, 

The lightning drew his keenest blade, 
And sliced the sky in twain, 

And I never care by night or day, 
To hear such sounds again ! 


IV. 


No mortal wight could rove that night— 
*T was the wind that fooled mine ear; 
But a helm shone bright 
In the white moun-light, 
And a tramping sounded near ! 


V. 


And a gay knight on a white, white barb 
Flew past me like a dream— 

He scaled the height of the mountain side, 
And swam the spouting stream! 


VI. 


And the dark, foul fiends shall give him way ; 
For he chants a holy song, 

Or winds, like a sturdy traveller, 
His bugle, loud and long. 


Vil. 


Oh! whither, whither, my bold rider! 
Oh! whither away so fast ! 

From the Tagus came that creamy steed— 
His sire was sure the blast! 


VIIL. 


Will you ride that torrent over the crag, 
Or will you ride your steed ? 

Your barb is soother than it, I wis, 
In whiteness and in speed! 


IX. 


Over dale, over down, over moss, over moor— 
Away like the hurricane ! 
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Ob! whither away, my bold rider! 
Wilt thou come back again ? 


X. 


Not a word, not a word 
That bold knight heard, 
But he trilled his holy song, 
Or wound, like a sturdy traveller, 
His bugle loud and long! 


XI. 


Ay! crack thy cheek, my fair stranger ! 
And wind thy lusty fill! 

For your merry men all 

In vain you call— 


They are bleaching by the hill! 


XII. 


When the fading moon late, late yestreen, 
Had faded from the sky 

The wild fires lured them over the cliffs, 
And there in death they lie. 


XIII. 


The mists boil up and the whirlwinds spin 
Ever and ever and aye; 

But little they reck the whirlwind’s din, 
While there in death they lie! 


XIV. 


The vultures supped their liquid eyes, 
When hope and life had flown, 

They clapped their wings with a dusky glee, 
And peeled the dainty bone— 

Hg! ho! they cried with a dismal glee, 
And peeled the pearly bone ! 


XV. 


The night is dark—the night is dark— 
The night is dark and drear! 

But hie thee hence, my bold rider, 
Thou never canst harbor here! 


XVI. 


“Old man of Varr, the scornful blast— 
It plucks me by the beard, 

With a horrible crash 

It tears the ash, 


And plucks me by the beard. 


XVII. 


For my merry men all 
In vain | call 
Past mountain, moss and moor, 
Then up! then up! my jolly friar, 
And ope thy godly door !” 


XVIII. 


‘“‘ Never yet, never yet did Christian knight 
At midnight come like thee— 


t of Blasin 
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Some sea-sprite thou, or a vile mer-man 
All out of the foamy sea, 

Or since you bide this fiery spume 
Some ghastly fiend you be!” 


XIX. 


«Old man of Varr! old man of Varr! 
It likes me not to sue, 

If my merry men all 

Should hear my call, 
lll fared it then with you ! 


XxX. 


I hear the winds like hungry wolyes 
In battle down the glen— 

Bestir! bestir! my surly friar, 
I charge thee once again !” 


XXI. 


“ Off vagrant knight! off malapert! 
And the foul fiend speed thy way ! 

I like thee not, at the black midnight, 
And I like thee not by day! 


XXII, 


“There was a knight of Blasingame, 
He spake like you | ween, 

He was the boldest knight, good sooth ! 
That ever yet was seen! 


XXIII. 


The Saracen and quivered Moor 
Beneath our spears did roll ; 

But my good Spear out-stripped his own, 
And lanced his jealous soul. 


XXIV. 


My live sword from its scabbard ran, 
And fell like wintry rains— 

A curse crept out of his hollow heart, 
And cursed me for my pains! 


XXV. 


He smote me once—he smote me twice, 
All with his sword so keen, 

He took my ieman and my lands, 
He thought me dead 1 ween! 


XXXVI. 


A brother I forebore to slay, 
And donned this dreary cowl ; 
But ever I cry 
From yonder sky 
God’s cusses on his soul ! 


XXVIII. 


Ho! ho! ho! ho! shrewd Blasingame ! 
He spake like you | ween— 

He was the foulest knight, good sooth! 
That ever yet was seen! 
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XXVIII. 


Let winds be shrill—let lightnings glare, 
And scorch thy dainty skin! 

But the devil asshrive me here to-night, 
An I shalt let thee in!” 


XXIX. 


Why standest thou, Sir Blasingame ? 
Art dreaming in a dream ? 

Why leapest thou, like a flashing bolt, 
Into the hissing stream? 


XXX. 


Will you ride that torrent ovér the deep, 
Or will you ride your steéd ? 

Hurrah! "was a glorious change [ trow, 
You flaunt with mickle speed ! 


XXXI. 


He rode that torrent over the deep, 
And a meteor led the way, 

And there he found his merry men all, 
Where cotd in death they lay. 


XXXII. 


The oaks have surely seen a ghost, 
Or they never would shiver so! 

Oh no! they shiver to think of those knights, 
That cumber the gorge bélow ! 


XXXII. 


The blasts have surely seen a ghost, 
Or they never would shriek so loud! 

Oh no! they shriek to see those bonés 
Without a sheet or shroud ! 


XXXIV. 


The moon has surely seen a ghost, 
Or she never would look so pale! 

Oh no! with the clouds drawn over her eyes 
She shuns that bloody vale! 


XXXV. 


The stars have surely seen a ghost, 
Or they never would dart so fast, 

Oh no! they glance at that skeleton host, 
And they quit the skies aghast ! 


XXXVF. 


His lady-leman wept him sore, 
And tore her yellow hair; 

But the lordly knight of Blasingame 
Her bower shall never share! 


XXXVII. 


“T fear thee, false knight of Blasingame ! 
I fear thee fearfully ! 

I fear that those bonny, blue eyes of thine 

Will never come back to me! 


XXX VIL. 


There be green lizards in his mouth, 
And crickets in his ear! 

And hop—hop—hop ! the speckled toad 
Hops over his pride I fear! 


XXXIX. 


*T was a ghastly toast the vultures drank 
All out of those bonny, blue eyes! 

*T was a ghastly rout, as they swaggered about, 
Beneath the blessed skies ! 


XL. 


Little recked they of his bright lady! 
Littled recked they of her moan ! 

They clapped their wings with a dusky glee, 
And pealed the pearly bone— 

Ho! ho! they cried with a dismal glee, 
And peeled the dainty bone! 





JOHN STERLING.* 
BY H. T. TUCKERMAN. 


There is an affecting charm in the incomplete, 
whether in destiny or character, especially when 
their elements have been active and intense. As 
a lyrical effusion will sometimes give us a deeper 
glimpse into the poet’s heart than a finished epic, 
so the desultory and casual overflowings of a mind 
striving for harmony—the suggestive eloquence 
which gives the idea of a latent world of unex- 
pressed emotion,—awakens both imagination and 
sympathy far more than utterances comparatively 
full and satisfactory. 

To possess at once keen insight and imperative 
sympathies—is to be liable to extreme mental suf- 
fering—for which we can imagine no consolation 
but a high and serene faith. The ability to discern 
things in their actual relations, to pierce the rind 
of the conventional and draw near the heart of na- 
ture, may be enjoyed merely as a scientific pastime ; 
but when “the strong necessity of loving” is uni- 
ted to such clear perceptions, the mind and the heart 
are exposed to sévere and incessant conflict ; and 
to reconcile them is the grand preolem of life. This 
appears to have been the case with Sterling. He 
had the intense spirit for treth which belongs to 
the philosopher, and the enthusiasm and sense of 


* 1, Essays and Tales by John Sterling, collected and 
edited, with a memoir of his life. By Charles Julius Hare, 
M.A. London. J. W. Parker. 1848. 


2. The Poetical Works of John Sterling. First Ameri- 





can edition, Philadelphia: Herman Hooker, 1842. 
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beauty which characterize the poet. To gratify 
these dominant impulses and at the same time, be 
loyal to the daties of his position and true to him- | 
self—was what he constantly songht to do—in the 
face of physical weakness and pain and ever re- | 
curring monitions of death. The free thought, the | 
patient will, the loving heart wrought not always 
together, but sometimes adversely ; and, only at in- 
tervals. came the balm of content and the blessed- 
ness of tranquillity. Hence in broken tones and 
by lapses he obtained utterance. 


nerves disease had unstrang: 
revelations are bequeathed by a mind seldom al- 
lowed to work continuously. It is precisely in such 
a result, however, that we see the effect of the sev- 
erance between thonght and action, which is so 
impressive a sign of the times. The warrior’s 
thought, in earlier days, only heralded his attack ; 
the scholar’s meditation armed him for controversy 
which influenced the fate of nations, and the min- 
strel equally adroit with sword and pen, struck his 
harp in the intervals between embassies. There 
are now countless eminent thinkers who must be 


content to cast a waif upon the rushing stream of | happiness. ‘“* His mind 


opinion and see it carried down the tide of oblivion ; 


exhaust their energy both of purpose and sentiment | 


in vain longings and speculative reverie ; and live, 

like Sterling—* not arrived at clear satisfaction, 
toa 

yet stirred by the prompting consciousness that 


there is a higher aim of being than the outward | 


world, or our*sense and passion can furnish.” 

It is chiefly as a type of this class of men sin- 
gularly prevalent in this age, that Sterling deserves 
attention. The record of his views, aims, and 
sentiments, his acquisitions and aspirations—con- 
tained in verse, essay, tale and letter admit the 
thoughtful reader to a consciousness of his life— 
and that life, in its fragmentary issues, its alterna- 
tions of Jabor and despondency, its moods of criti- 
cism and enthusiasm, hope and apathy, has in it a 
blended glory of wo, promise and failure, sadness | 
and brilliancy, which although analagous to human 
life in general, involves, as it seems to us, a phase. 
characteristic of the times—and one which has at- 
tracted but slightly the consideration it deserves. 

We allude to the fact that while greater scope 
than ever before. is now afforded talent, and une- 
qualled opportunities for knowledge exist—earn- 


estness of purpose seems to find no heritage or, 


goal. In by-gone days—there was ever a cause 


John ene: 


No shapely and | 
complete temple rose beneath the hand whose | 
and hints instead of 
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|as now,—found instant, canaitle and efficient vent. 
| Life was direct, individual, absolute. Its daily 
‘tasks involved a great desire. Priests, warriors 
jand poets did not enact their vocations by me- 
chanical routine, but with faith and zeal—-as those 
to whom they imported much. Instead of specu- 
lating about life they lived; instead of criticising 
| they created ; instead of “letting | dare not wait 
upon I would”—they either realized desire through 
‘action, or turned from it with the self-sacrifice of 
| faith. They dallied, questioned, theorized, dissect- 
ed not; but found some reality either of belief or 
/enterprise to embrace, cling to and pursue—thus 


| —_— . 
| giving unity 
| ; 


and meaning to existence. 

Cut off by physical feebleness from extensive re- 
search, Sterling sought truth by the process sug- 
| gested by Swedenborg—the maintenance of a re- 
| cipient state through self-oblivion. He calmly ac- 
cepted the idea so eloquently urged by Coleridge, 
that ** Faith is the highest reason;” and in his lit- 
erary studies was indebted to him for the invalua- 
ble conviction that all criticism is blind which dis- 
cerns not the “organic unity of an object.” A 
|* mood of tranquil sympathy,” was his ideal of 
.” says his biographer, ‘was 
|reflective and speculative rather than intuitive and 
| productive.” 

Mr. Hare evidently struggles between his affec- 
tion for his friend and his conscientiousness as a 
| priest, in recording the change in Sterling’s views. 
To us, however, it is evident that the conservative 
discipline and spiritual incentives of the established 
church, were quite inimical to the progressive and 
earnest spirit of Sterling. Early associations, a 
sense of duty and a natural love of the consistent 
and the habitual, rather than absolute conviction, 
seems to have allied him to its doctrine and forms. 
The truth is, his nature was of that description 
which acreed oppresses. He belonged to the order 
of men of whom Wordsworth speaks in his ode to 
Duty, who “ do God's will and know itnot.” The 
/more he read metaphysics and theology, the less, 
‘it seems to us, did he realize the equanimity he 
‘sought. The more he argued the less was he con- 
vinced. But when, with the childlike truthfulness 
of the poet, he yielded himself to the influences of 
mature ; when, under the unchecked influence of 
sentiments—whether love or veneration—a holy 
calm seems to have brooded over his soul. Only 
then did he write genially. There is a painful 
overlaying of unconscious and sweet impulse in 











dear enough to absorb all the energies of grave and | his verse by will, reasoning and a definite moral 
ardent natures—a line of policy for the statesman system. Hence a certain stiffness which is repul- 
leading to magnificent results ; a special trath for | sive. Yet as the formality of a Puritan often cov- 
the divine, the maintenance of which happily pen- | ered ardent heroism—one can ever see a cordial 
etrated and overflowed his being ;—a crusade for gleam from the eye of Sterling, the man, through 
the soldier holy enough to sanction and consecrate | the spectacles of his scholarship, and hear a human 
his adventurous will and elicit his unswerving cour-| heart beat under the frosty sarplice of the priest. 
age. Energy of thought or feeling instead of It was this quality of correctness which attracted 
being diffused and “ perplexed in the extreme,” Sterling to German literature, and rendered its 
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study an epoch in his life. 
rable paper on the subject, he attributes its pecu- 
liar excellencies to the “ seats of free thought,” as 
he calls the German universities, it is because 
there, in his opinion, may be found “the greater 
part of earnest meditation extant on earth.” 
Sterling never won the palm of English schol- 
arship. His ill-health prevented the incessant ap- 
plication requisite for great classical acquirements ; 
but independent of this, he was like Montaigne, 
more inclined to “ forge his mind than to furnish 
it.” No error is more common than to estimate 
mental power by the extent and retentiveness of 
the memory. It is one of those popular fallacies 
which the self-interest of mediocre intellects ever 
inculeates, on the same principle that characters 
of narrow moral resources exaggerate the utility 
of mere belief, and give precedence to the letter 
over the spirit of the law. Erudition, however, 
can never take the place of talent, or any amount 
of formal ideas vield the vitality which results only 
from native intuitions. Sterling’s early teacher 
acknowledges that he caught the spirit of a classi- 
eal author with singular quickness and truth—and 
often re-produced in his own language, the essence 
of the myth or character—whose philological de- 
tails alone his classmates laboriously unfolded. At 
school, also, his love of fine rhetoric evinced itself 
in great sensibility to effective combinations of lan- 
guage and a fondness for ‘ sonorous words.” 
Sterling’s paternal ancestry were Irish—which 
accounts for the ardent element in his nature. He 
was born at Kames Castle, Isle of Bute, July 20th, 
1806 ; and four years after, was removed to Gla- 
morganshire, to the romantic scenery of which 
country he ascribed some of the most lasting im- 
pressions of his childhood. His early tuition was 
strictly private oo account of his delicate health. 
In 1833 he published a novel; and during the fol- 
lowing year, having completed his theological stu- 
dies, he was ordained deacon, at Chichester, by his 
former teacher, constant friend, and subsequent bi- 
ographer. In a few months, however, repeated 
attacks of pulmonary disease, obliged him to with- 
draw from professional duty in which he had been 
singularly faithful. Thenceforth his life seems to 
have been divided between books and journeys ;— 
experiments to ward off illness, and unremitting 
efforts to do good, enlarge the scope of his mental 
vision and achieve new discoveries in the realm of 
truth. Althongh thus baffled by circumstances, 
he deemed himself only a * looker on” in the strag- 
gle of life-—there were inklings of adventure and 
occasions for philanthropic enterprise even for the 
studious invalid. His courageous and self-sacri 
ficing activity at a college fire, early marked him 
for a man of benevolent impulse ; he was a cordial 
ally of the Spanish refugees and crossed the chan- 
nel in a fishing boat, with General Torrijos, after- 


Although in his admi-|his house was blown down by a hurricane. 


He 
there interested himself in behalf of the education 
of the slaves ; and subsequently visited the south of 
France and Italy ; developing wherever he sojourn- 
ed, the same keen sense of the evils of society, the 
same spirit fur knowledge—the same clearness of 
understanding and earnestness of feeling. He died 
in 1843, having survived his wife but a few months; 
and the close of his own life was tranquil. He 
passed away with mental energies unimpaired, gen- 
tle affections vivid, and a calm faith in the benig- 
nity of his Creator. 

His writings reflect a nature subject to the com- 
plex and antagonistic influences to which we have 
alluded. The ultimate impression they leave is a 
melancholy one ; for even the tragic consummation 
of a great hope, or the tardy realization of a pre- 
vailing idea, leaves a certain feeling of satisfaction. 
The sad phase of the richest natures in our day is 
their fragmentary and indeterminate destiny. As 
we muse of their career, our sympathies are pain- 
fully excited by the “ strife of duties’—that for- 
bids the concentration of their impulses and acts, 
and breaks up emotion, thought and energy into 
inadequate results. But the imperfections of a 
eareer are in such cases, best atoned for by social 
triumphs and felicity. In direct contact with other 
minds, in glad fellowship with kindred spirits—in 
the mental attrition of liberal society, a crude 
destiny may be in a great measure retrieved. Thus 
was it with Sterling. He numbered among his in- 
timate friends the choicest men of his eountry. By 
those admitted to his confidence, he was deeply 
loved. His companionship quickened, solaced andé 
cheered ; and he had the “ faculty of eliciting dor- 
mant powers in those with whom he was brought 
in contact. Although his pen traced no immortal 
inscriptions, he held, while living, the divining rod 
which indicated unerringly the mines of intellec- 
tual wealth in others, and brought the ore of ge- 
nius and the hidden springs of character brightly 
to the surface. This effective social ministry— 
both in regard to utility and enjoyment, amply com- 
pensated for the limited influence he exerted through 
the press. He fulfilled the high vocation of a 
friend in the best significance of the term; and 
nature's ordinary gifts consecrated him to a wider 
service than the church. 

His mind was appreciating rather than produc- 
tive. He excelled in mental portraiture ; and iden- 
tified himself through sympathy with literary and 
heroic characters, so as to designate their traits 
with precision and fullness. This is evident in the 
series of papers entitled “ Shades of the Dead ;” 
there are fine and thoughtful touches especially in 
the sketches of Alexander, Columbus and Jean d’ 
Arc; while the power of more elaborate charac- 
terization is well developed in the essays on Mon- 
taigne and Carlyle—writers as diverse in spirit and 





wards executed at Mulaga. In the West Indies, 


aim as can readily be conceived, and yet brought 
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home with equal facility, if not to the sympathies, 
a! least to the perception of Sterling. 

His diction -is concise and rhetorical and is mark- 
ed by philosophical definiteness, so that we are 
sometimes let into the essential point of a subject 
by a single felicitous phrase. Thus he says of 
Montaigne, that he “ delighted in all kinds of dis- 
tinct human realities ;” of Carlyle, that he * loves 
the ideal realized in things and persons, not ex- 
pounded in systematic thought;” and aptly de- 
scribes his style, “ not so much a figured as an 
embossed one.” Dr. Johnson he declares “ some- 
thing between the parish schoolmaster and the 
Great Mogul ;” and admirably describes Jean Paul’s 
genius as shrinking “* with fastidious and sel f-com- 
placent vivacity from all the forms, blazonries and 
authorities of social existence, when these happen 
to be insufficiently supported by the worth of the 
men whom nature’s habitual irony has thus digni- 
fied.” 

In metaphor he often evinces the poetical in- 
stinct. Thus speaking of relative excellence, he 
says—" the iris in the dew-drop is just as trae and 
perfect an iris, as the bow that measures the hea- 
vens, and betokens the safety of a world from del- 
uge; elsewhere speaks of “the artificial parasol 
of self-conceit” as substituted for the infinite con- 
cave of heaven; and compares a poor child’s fu- 
neral ina gay street in London, to “a wounded 
raven fluttering through the chamber of a king.” 

In accordance with these characteristics the po- 
etry of Sterling has more grave philosophy than 
lyric fire. His muse is aphoristic rather than me. 
lodious. The calm wisdom of Wordsworth, and 
the metaphysical intelligence of Coleridge re-ap- 
pear in his verse. It contains, however, striking 
rhetorical beauties. In expression. he often blends 
precision of idea with force of language, so as to 
produce rare verbal felicity. Thus in the longest 
of his poems, “* The Sexton’s Daughter,” though 
many of the stanzas are common-place, the effect 
of the whole is singularly pathetic, and it leaves a 
sweetly melancholy impression on the reader’s 
mind, like a strain of elegiac music. His descrip- 
tion of the three principal characters, afford a fair 
example both of the manner and significance of the 
composition : 


Tue Sexron. 


Sad seemed the strong, gray-headed man, 
Of lagging thought and careful heed ; 

He shaped his life by rule and span, 
And hoarded all beyond his need. 


JANE. 


Thus from within and from without, 
She grew, a flower of mind and eye; 

*T was love that circled her about 

And love in her made quick reply. 








Church, too, and churchyard were to Jane 
A realm of dream, and sight and lore ; 
And, but for one green field or twain, 
All else a sea without a shore. 


Of this her isle the central rock, 
Stood up in that old tower sublime, 
Which uttered from its wondrous clock 
The only thought she had of time. 


Withdrawn was she from passing eves 
By more than Fortune’s outward law, 

By bashful thoughts like silent sighs, 
By Feeling’s lone retiring awe. 


Henry. 


For far unlike was Henry’s mind 
To aught that Jane had seen before ; 
Thongh poor and lowly, yet refined 
With much of noblest lore. 


A gentle widow's only child 

He grew beneath a loving rule ; 
A man with spirit undefiled, 

He taught the village school. 


And many books had Henry read, 
And other tongues than ours he knew, 
His heart with many fancies fed, 
Which oft from hidden wells be drew. 


What souls heroic dared and bore 
In ancient days for love and duty, 
What sages could by thought explore, 
What poets sang of beauty. 


With these he dwelt, because within, 
His breast was full of silent fire. 

No praise of men he cared to win, 
More high was his desire. 


Thus Henry lived in meek repose, 
Though suffering oft the body’s pain, 
Though sometimes aimless thoughts and woes 
Like wrestling giants wracked the brain. 


Her \ooks like summer lightning spread, 
And filled the boundless heavenly deep ; 
Devoutest peace around she shed, 
The calm without the trance of sleep. 


And so she freshened all his life, 
As does a sparkling mountain rill, 
That piays with scarce a show of strife 
Around its green, aspiring hill. 


We lack space to designate the many beautiful 
touches which give effect to this simple rhythmi- 
cal tale. Sterling has thrown around it the charm 
of a pensive imagination, unexaggerated and natu- 
ral. He sincerely recognized the principle of his 
favorite Carlyle, that—** Reverence is the condi- 
tion of insight.” His ideal of love is elevated— 
uniting the human and religious : 


And man will ask below the skies 

That breast may lean to heating breast, 
That mingling hands and answering eyes 
May halve the toil and glad the rest. 
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Yet could he temper love and meekness 
With all the sacred might of law, 

Dissevering gentleness from weakness, 
And hallowing tenderness by awe. 


jality, taste and necessity, duty and love, by perpet- 
ual conflict, restrain the efficiency of the man. He 
is a looker-on, where he would fain be an actor; 
he dreams, hopes and reasons in a perpetual cir- 


“ Aphrodite” exhales a classical spirit and has cle; reveals himself hy glimpses, and. haunted by 





many fine images. As apoemit offersa rich con- 


a sense of lofty purposes,—with a mind craving 


~ . . Ww . 7 
trast to the “ Sexton’s Daughter”—and is radiant |"* and vast trath, and @ heart parched with an 


with the atmosphere of the goddess, by whom 


as tale and history tell, 
And sculptured marble gray, 
And oracle of festal rite, 
Surviving men’s decay ; 
By whom all things are beautjful, 
And peaceable and strong, 
And joy from every throe is born, 
And mercy conquers wrong. 


The “ Hymns of a Hermit” are pervaded by a 
truly devout spirit, a confidence in truth, and a su- 
blime hope. The language is concise and appro- 
priate, and some memorable lines occur. 





infinite thirst for sympathy—instead of adventure, 
pilgrimage, warfare, or original intellectual crea- 
tion—those moulds in which the glowing spirits of 
past ages cast the lava of enthusiasm—a morbid 
self-inspection,a melancholy prying into conscious- 
ness—an oppressive sense of the responsibility and 
the mysteries of life—make the gifted of this cen- 
tury too often but modified re-productions of Childe 
Harold—which, notwithstanding the repudiation of 
critics, is most emphatically the illustrative epic of 
the age. 
ful misanthropy; and his pious sentiments were a 
bar to reckless despair; but when we trace the 
evidences in these volumes of intense mental ac- 


Sterling was, indeed, guiltless of ungrate- 


“Otho Ill,” * Louis XV.,” and “ Alfred the \tivity—a fearless spirit of inquiry—a singularly 


Harper,” are highly suggestive historical anec- | 


candid and affectionate disposition, and the com- 


dotes, reproduced in eloquent and picturesque verse. |paratively meagre result—we cannot but feel that 
Bot perhaps the most striking and characteristic | his self-dissatisfaction was inevitable. 


of Sterling’s minor poems, is that entiled ** Abe- 

lard to Heloise.” Although ostensibly the embo- | 
diment of another’s feeling, it has an earnest clear- | 
ness—a deep undertone and terse beauty which | 
mark it as the offspring of individual emotion. It is| 
a genuine sybilline leaf, torn warm from the heart 

of an impassioned, yet noble and just being; which | 
appeals to the fundest records of experience. 

Such life-dramas, as that of Sterling, have an | 
immortal type in Hamlet. We recognize in the’ 
souls whose developments we thus trace—as in| 
the character of the musing prince—reflective pow- | 
ers, both acute and profound,—a world of staci- | 
bility, impassioned affections, delicate moral feel- 
ing—all the noblest elements of humanity—yet so 
balanced and opposed as to find no healthful and 
complete external manifestation. Hence the in- 
ternal conflict, the aspirations and doubts, the mag- 
nificent conceptions and ardent longings which find 
vague utterance perhaps, but ‘lose the name of 
action.” An existence like this, is more common 
to this than any preceding age; and its record is, 
as before suggested, like a problem but half solved. 
In a word, the restlessness which accompanies the 
unattained, robs their being of harmony. The 
want of a nucleus only seems to prevent a splen- 
did erystalization. Struggle is the most obvious 
law, and regret the most evident fruit of powers 
which needed but definite scope, aim, and motive 
to leave enduring and valuable fruits. With vari- 
ety of knowledge, there are no grand and satisfac- 
tory principles; with intense thought there comes 
forth no sustaining belief; with quick and ardent 
affection, there is ne lasting, adequate and recipro- 


Want of scope is, indeed, the complaint of the 
most gifted of the present day. They leave me- 
morials of what they were capable of, instead of 
eternal deeds and writings. Achievement seems to 
have become visionary, conquest a speculative 
event, and martyrdom a domestic process. Shel- 
ley in his letters from an Italian hermitage and 
Lamartine in his Palestine Journal, breathe the 
same consciousness of baffled will and perplexed 
endeavor. Indeed, how few men, like Schiller, 
unite genius and character, power regulated by 
wisdom, and writings moulded from the soul's life, 
yet shaped into forms of enduring beauty, by pa- 
tience, taste and rectitude! 





BY THE RIVERS OF BABYLON. 


BY REV. JOHN C. M’CABE. 


By their waters we sat ; o’er our sorrows still brooding, 
The memory of joys, long departed, intruding, 

Our tear-drops fell freely, we thought of loved Zion, 
When Judah went up from the prey like a lion.* 


Our wild harps, neglected, above us were swinging, 

Their chords to the winds in hoarse murmurs were ringing, 
Like a wail of despair their sad echoes were given, 

And we felt as avandoned by man and by Heaven! 


While sadly we gazed on the Euphrates’ waters, 
All sandalled and jewelled came Babylon’s daughters— 





cated Jove. Social claims and personal individa- 





* See Genesis, xlix—9, 
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Their dark eyes were moistened by pitying sadness— 
But her sons mocked our grief, which was swelling to 
madness, 


“Strike the harp, sing a song!” said the heathen—the | 


stranger— 
We were captives, sore stricken, yet heedless of danger, 
Our souls swelled with pride, as rich visions Came o’er us, 
And Zion, in fancy, rose towering before us! 


“ Oh never,” we cried, “ till to Zion returning,” 

The flame of affection within us still burning, 

“Oh! never shall harp-strings be swept by our fingers, 
Not a song from our lips where the foeman still lingers ! 


“ Jerusalem ! through our sad tear-drops fast falling 
The memory of all that thou wast still recalling, 

Should our hearts for a moment from love of thee sever, 
May these right hands forget all their cunning forever ! 


“If we do not prefer thee, loved Zion, dear mother! 

May our fast cleaving tongues speak no praise of another, 
Ah vainly they threaten, we smile upon danger, 

We never will chant Zion’s song for the stranger!” 


Smithfield, Va., 1848, 





THE WORKING MAN. 


BY REV. R. W. BAILEY. 


In the progress of society, and in a country like 
ours, there is one subject which deserves to be more 
fully presented and better understood. It is THe 





|with a charge to * till it and to keep it.” 





This ap- 
pointment designates the first profession in the 
world—first in order ; and suited to the wants, the 
constitution and happiness of man. Next in order, 
incidental and necessary to the successful cultiva- 
tion of the soil, are the mechanic arts. As agri- 
culture furnishes the necessary means of life, 
these contribute to its civilization, luxury and sour- 
ces of happiness. 

We do not undervalue the other professions when 
we say they may be more easily dispensed with. 
Even the minister of religion, should his office cease, 
leaves tous still our Great High Priest, whohas, once 
for all, offered up Himself, a sacrifice for sin ; and 
having made atonement, has passed into the heav- 
ens, where He ever liveth to make intercession for 
us. The minister of religion performs only a min- 
isterial office, a service rendered by divine prescrip- 
tion. The word of life is left us, though he be re- 
moved, and we are taught to come directly and each 
one for himself, to the Priest, whose office is com- 
mensurate with the work of man’s redemption, and 
who alone can make effectual atonement for sin. 
This office, therefore, first in dignity and first in 
importance to the race as moral and immortal be- 
ings, may be merged in the office-work of Him, 
who has appointed it. Religion is a personal con- 
cern, and each must labor himself to obtain it. 

The physician, too, exercises a secondary office. 
Were the healing art not made the business of a 
certain profession, it would become a subject of 


‘common study. Jf all felt the importance of guard- 
ing against the causes of disease, how much might 
_be prevented! And if all by force of circumstan- 


WORKING MAN—Ais proper relative position in so-| ces, were made their own physicians, how rapidly 


ciety—-his responsibilities and duties. 

By the working man, | mean one whose profes- 
sion is fulfilled by physical labor, whose hard hand 
and lusty sinews show him of that race who were 
appointed to procure their bread by the sweat of 
their brow, and who fulfils his destiny ; whose oc- 
cupation is to till the ground for the means of life, 
or practise the arts. 

There are other great subdivisions of society, 
but these are primordial. J am a working man, 
but not of this class. The physician, the lawyer, 
the divine, each may be devoted laboriously to his 
profession; the merchant, the factor, the clerk, 
magistrate, or legislator, each to his respective 
calling :—yet none of these, though all may be 
men of hard work, are of the class here contem- 
plated. 

Most of the other occupations of life are facti- 
tious, incidental, contingent. The Farmer and 
Mechanic are provided for and appvinted in nature, 
in the original constitution of society, interwoven 
with its elements and lying at its foundation. The 
natural position, therefore, of these professions is 
Jirst in order, in dignity, in responsibility, in claims. 
When God created the earth, he placed man in it 


would the knowledge of therapeutics be acquired 
and extended ! 

The lawyer is an expounder of the law,—yet 
sometimes in his zeal for a bad cause, the pervert- 
er of law, and-the subverter of justice. In asim- 
pler form of society, men settle their disputes by 
methods more direct and less expensive, by the 
laws of equity as adjudged by common sense, and 
a reference to common men—than whom none are 
beiter qualified to constitute a court of equity. This 
position is exemplified in all trials by jury, which 
is ever considered, and must be, the best safe-guard 
to justice. Every man could plead his own cause, 
the strongest argument for which is the truth in ev- 
idence, and a jury of independent common sense 
men are the best judges. 

Let me not be understood as proposing modifica- 
tions in society in agreement with these sugges- 
tions. What may be practicable, may not be ex- 
pedient—and the relative supremacy of one pro- 
fession does not of course render the others use- 
less. Without further qualification of what I have 
said, | may claim assent to the principles asserted. 








And what I have said of some professions in rela- 
tion to the farmer and mechanic may, I believe, be 
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said of al] others. 
not be dispensed with. They are essential to the 


existence of the race in any form which elevates 


| proper influence and command. 


ledge, and you give him power. 





The farmer and mechanic can- | form, his capacities and capabilities, in order to his 


Give a man know- 
Give him indus- 


the condition of man above the barbarian and the | try, and you give him wealth, which again is power. 


savage. 


| These greatly advance if they do not perfect him 


Yet it is evident that working men in society | in his power to influence and control others. No 


have not the influence which naturally belongs 
to them; nor do they ocenpy that position to 
which they are entitled. Whiskered impudence 
and dandy affectation of the gentleman take the 
precedence. Upstarts, whose lily hands and bleach- 
ed brows give evidence that they have never ful- 
filled the command of their Creator to work and to 
sweat for their bread, who have never provided for 
their own living, nor can earn a living for others. 
often take the reward,—in some important aspects, 
the highest reward in this life of human labor and 
effort,—the hands and hearts of the fair, while the 
hard-handed and whole-hearted, the laborious, eco- 
nomical, efficient farmer and mechanic are rejected 
and despised. We may attribute this, and some- 
times rightly, to the false education of our daugh- 
ters; bat | am about to show that the cause lies 
deeper, and goes back to the education of the other 
Sex. 

There is nothing in man so mach admired by 
discerning woman as manliness; the character 
which belongs to him, who has the power by na- 
ture to provide for, defend, and protect her, Man 
then commends himself to her approval, when he 
fulfils the proper destiny of man, and appears in 
his appropriate character. She may be amused by 
the dandy, who ean hand her politely through the 
streets and pick her nosegays, slippered and sha- 
ven as from a bandbox. But when she is look- 
ing toa settlement in life—for a protector who 
can, if need be, take her on his shoulder and ford 
the stream, or provide for her at home, the foot 
that is shod for the mud, the hand that is hardened 
by industry, the sinews that are strengthened by 
labor, will naturally come into a very different es- 
timate. The manof business is the man of worth. 
Where this is not the case, the state of society it- 
self is factitions and mothers are at fault. 

Yet it is evident that in society, factitious as it 
is to a great extent, the working man has not the 
position which belongs to him. Why isit! The 
answer ts obvious. 

There must be something more in man than brute 
force to raise him to his proper position, and se- 
cure to him his proper influence in society. There 
must be intelligence and industry, which are, in 
their results, power and wealth. 

“ Knowledge,” said Lord Bacon, “is power.” 
* Time,” said Franklin, “ is money.” 


—. 
positions, by two amongst the greatest men of our} 


race, are full of wisdom, and embrace the concen- 


/nvan without them, unless in a state of barbarism 


‘nearly related to the brute, has ever attained to 
great power, or held it long. 

We may find then in each class of society the 
principal elements of its own elevation. If some 
| have risen tounnatural heights, their knowledge and 
|wealth have principally contribated to their false 
position. If other classes have been depressed 
and degraded below what belonged to them as men, 
their ignorance or poverty has done it. 

Working men fail of their proper position in soci- 
ety for want of knowledge and industry to compete 
with other classes. 
viee, 


Ignorance and poverty lead to 
These. united, aid and exasperate each other 
and complete the degradation, 

But is it necessarily sot The working man is 
not excluded from letters. So far from it—his oc- 
cupations often require the use and practice of some 
of the highest principles in some of the most ab- 
'struse sciences. Geometry in many of its princi- 
| ples, is necessary to the carpenter; chemistry to 
‘every man who works in the metals, and in many 
of its principles, to the agriculturist—and the grand 
| doctrines of natural or mechanical philosophy, to 
‘every mechanic whose trade occupies him with 
machinery. 
| Yet because the time and terms of ordinary ap- 
|prenticeship in the mechanic arts do not allow him 
ito study at college and acquire the theory separate 
| from the practice of his profession, popular preju- 
‘dice and popular practice sometimes consign the 
laboring man to ignorance. This is wrong. The 
‘best advantages for studying principles are had in 
the practice of them. The theory is best acquired 
in the practice. It is the true inductive method— 
natural, convincing, above all rendering the instruc- 
tions permanent in the mind. 

Such are the advantages enjoyed by the mechan- 
ic for acquiring knowledge,—at least in some of 
the trades. In all, the mind is left free to think. 
It is even aided by the animation and vigor impart- 
|ed by exercise and free perspiration. 
| Study—a habit of thinking, althoagh ona sepa- 
| rate subject from the labor in hand, is in no way 
_calculated—unless it degenerate into a form of ab- 
‘solute abstraction—to divert the mind from a prop- 
ler attention to business. Indeed, to a limited ex- 


‘tent, it certainly inspires the hody to energy in 








These pro-/ labor. 


That the hardest thinkers have been the hardest 
| workers, is a fact which fully sustains this position. 


trated instruction of volumes. These,—knowledge | Let things take their proper course, and study be 
, 

and industry,—the appropriate properties of man, | wedded, as is fit, to the mechanical trades, and pa- 

must be added to his other qualities, to his upright rents who wish to educate their sons will bind them 


Vou. XIV—75 
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as apprentices rather than consign them to indo- |qnainted with each of the sciences named, and all 
lence and vice ina fashionable course. }of them with every other branch of learning—and 

Is this mere theory? Then itis so only because |what may be done by these, may be done by any 
men are false to themselves. Every mechanic and | other and every other master and apprentice in 
every working man has time to be a literary man; every trade and in every branch of business. Ido 
and if he possess but an ordinary capacity, with ‘not say that they will then know as much as the 


suitable application and mental discipline, he will} masters and professors of these several sciences, 


become intelligent if not learned. A very few de- 
tails will easily show this. 

Let any farmer's boy, who can read and spell, 
and who has arrived at years of discretion, take in 
hand the small volume by Blake on the Physiology 
of Botany, and he will in asingle year hecome ac- 
quainted with the whole subject; with the nature. 


bot they will know something worth having ;— 
they will discipline their minds in the process of 
‘acquisitions, and make experiments and discove- 
ries often in their respective occupations. A know- 
ledge of abont eight or nine minerals will soon en- 
able an inquisitive mind to learn all the combina- 


tions in the science of mineralogy. Geology is 


analysis and habits of plants; their manner of acquired with the same ease; and a comprehen- 


growth ; their diseases with the means of preven- 
tion and eure; the composition, improvement and 
adaptation of soils ; temperature and light ; rotation 
of crops: the best manner of enltivation and im- 


‘sive geographic survey of the earth’s surface is 
the work of but a glance of the eye. The nations 
‘in their respective ranks are soon marshalled in 


order and assigned to their relative locations ; their 


provement of plants: with the whole system of, manners, habits and character, arising to a great 


classification, nomenclature and analysis. Let him 
the next spring take Mrs. Lincoln’s Manual of Bot- 
any, and enter on the analysis of flowers, and he 
becomes a Botanist. 

Let the apprentice to any trade that is employed 
in working metals, take a small volume called 
Jones’ Conversations on Chemistry, and read sue- 


cessively twenty pages a day: and the whole vol- | 


ume, containing a pretty complete system of Chem- 
istrv, will be read in fifteen days. Then let him 
take the list of simple substances, with their snbdi- 
visions, and while at his regular work, he will re- 
quire but two or three davs to commit them famil- 
iarly to memory. Let him then turn his attention 
to the imponderable agents, light, heat and elec- 
tricity, with which he is practically conversant every 
day. and in a few weeks he learns almost every 
thing that is known of them by philosophers, illus- 
trated by experiments, which fall under his daily 
observation. He may proceed successively to the 
metals, earths, alkalies, gases, chemical affinity, 
salts, erystalography. and the application of steam 
power to machinery—and not to say that a few 
months spent in this employment of his leisure 
hours, will greatly enlarge his range of thought 
and happiness, we say confidently that in another 
year he isa chemist. 

Let the carpenter's apprentice take Jones’ Con- 
versations on Natural Philosophy; and while he 
shoves the plane one day, he may learn the names 
and definitions of the general properties of matter. 
In the successive chapters of this small manual, as 
he goes to his work, let him take up the mechani- 
cal powers, and the laws of motion with their ap- 
plication to machinery and to the planetary system, 
and he will soon be a scientific mechanic. A few 
weeks more will suffice totake him through Pnenu- 
matics, Hydrostatics and Optics, and he is able to 
dispute with philosophers. 

In the same way, each of these may become ac- 





extent from climate, soil and natural relations, are 
‘educed from those relations with almost strict ac- 
‘curaey, without personal observation. Political 
| government, statistical details, and more minute 
facts, are successively added to the enumeration, 
and the common day laborer becomes a geogra- 
| pher. 

| Elihu Burritt earried his Greek grammar in his 
‘hat when a blacksmith’s apprentice. He now and 
‘then stole a glance at its contents before the iron 
was hot, and while he swang the sledge with his 
'sinewy arms, he revolved the idea in his mind until 
it was welded upon his memory like steel upon 
‘steel. Any blacksmith’s boy may do the same 
‘until he learns Greek and Latin, and like Burritt, 
Whatever may be done 
by a blacksmith in this way, can be done also by a 
| shoemaker, a saddler, a jeweller, a button-maker, 


‘fifty languages besides. 


'a wagoner on the road, a day laborer, or any other 
man of common sense in any avocation of life. 

| The separation of literary and scientific pursuits 
from manual labor is unnatural, and the popular 
;sentiment that has sanctioned it is fraught with the 
loreatest evils to intellectual advancement. The 
mind is as free to act on any subject of science in 
a blacksmith, as in a closeted student. If not as 
advantageously placed for abstract investigations, 
it is under greater facilities for vigorous effort. 
Physical health conduces greatly, if it be not ne- 
cessary, to energy and efficiency in mental action. 
The ‘ mens sana in corpore sano” can be expected 
only where regular labor, daily labor, secures the 
corpus sanum by the systematic use of nature's 
sanative hard work. ‘The physical ills that flesh 
is heir to, can be prevented only by this appliance 
against man’s universal disposition to laziness. 

So far then from the doctrine that labor unfits a 
man for study, the union of labor and study is nat- 
ural, and those only shonld be classed among the 
ignorant who are not obliged to work. I do not 
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mean to say that there may not be literary men by 
profession, who are under no necessity of devoting 
themselves to manual labor, whose attention to the 
duties of several learned professions creates a sort 
of necessity that they should be closeted students. 
Yet while certain professions may demand this ex- 
clusive devotion of time and talent, I say, the la 
borer possesses great advantages for vigorous men 
tal action, and he should be a student as well as a 
workman in his trade or art. 

Called by business into the shop of an engrever 
in New York, I found the artist with his appren- 
tices earnestly oceupied each at his plate, while 
one in the centre was reading aloud from a useful 
book. He told me this was his daily practice, and 
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cessful. Statements entitled to eanfidence have 
shown that a like proportion of young men, w ho 
engage as clerks im some of our large cities, make 
shipwreck of their moral characters. If this esti- 
mate should seem to exaggerate the truth,—yet 
none will deny that facts would show a fearful ap- 
proximation to such a resnit. This is enough to 
prove that the employments of agriculture and the 
mechanic arts serve to secure that quietude and 
mental calmness favorable to successful effort. 

It is the wise saying of a wise man, that * the 
objection to gaming is that it circulates money 
without any intermediate labor or industry.” This 
brings to view a comprehensive principle. Gen- 





he found it beneficial in all respects. ‘The prac- 
tice of many mechanic arts will admit of the same 
plan of improvement. 
something. Let them be diligently employed in 
gathering intellectual treasure, and the industrious 
mechanic will soon outstrip the slothful student in 
mental acquisition. 

The efforts at improvement now suggested will 
require some resolution, labor aud perseverance. 
But these are requisites for success in every thing. 
With them, any man of common capacity may be 
intellectual and learned. Let it be tried. Let one 
year of assiduous application be pursued on the 
plan proposed, and the result of the experiment 
will astonish the most sceptical. ‘ Nulla dies sine 
linea”—let no day pass without one line at least— 
and the year will present an aggregate of acquisi- 
tion worthy of record. 

I have said that time is money. It is so when 
industriously employed. This money is power in 
the hands of the possessor. It is certainly true, 
that a state of independence is secured with more 
certainty, and more generally by farmers and me- 
chanics, than by any other class of men. If spec- 
ulators, who often lose all, do sometimes secure 
great fortunes, the patient and industrious mechan- 
ic, in all cases, has the moral certainty of that 
which is much better—a competency—all he can 
enjoy, an independence which raises him above 
want, while he occupies a place below envy. He 
has the prayer of Agur—‘‘neither poverty nor 


Moreover, all have their | 
evenings, which must be spent somewhere and in | 


erally, the same objection obtains to the gaming, or 
circulation of money in any other way, without in- 
[termediate labor or industry. Speculation may be 
isuecessful; but the money acquired not being the 
result of labor, will be less valuable either to the 
| possessor or the public. And whenever by fraud, 
or even by bargain, money is wrung from the ne- 
‘cessities of another without a proper equivalent, 
lthe moral sense of the oppressing party receives a 
‘shock, and he loses with himself more in charac- 
iter than he gains in eapital. Labor without profit 
\is often better than profit without labor. 
suited to the moral as well as the physical consti- 
|tation of man: it is necessary to his moral as well 
as to his physical health. Without it, he will ei- 
ther be a savage despising accumulation. or a sucker 
‘on the vitals of society, fattening on the life-blood 
of others, and dull with plethora, while the victims 
of his sordid gluttony are fainting with famine. 
That man is wise, and regards the physical con- 
stitution of his nature, who earns his own bread by 
his own labor,—personal, if not manual labor. He 
is unwise and disregards all experience and all his- 
tory, who trains his sons to rely on the results of 
‘his labors or estate, which may be soon squandered 
‘in the practice of idle and expensive habits, and 
leave them doubly poor by contrast and a false ed- 


‘ucation. Revelation in God's word accords with 
| revelation in his works. Both appoint and require 
‘that man shall procure his bread by the sweat of 
‘his brow. The man who contradicts either fights 
‘against God, and finds his proper punishment 


‘promptly rendered. Lassitude, ennui, and insanity, 


Labor is 


riches”—the golden mean—the temperate zone of or dissipation follow in rapid succession. 


social life exempt from burning heat and frigid cold 


of the extremes oneither side. The hard-working | 


man, therefore, who is studious and industrious, ar- 
rives with all moral certainty at the two great sour- 
ces and means of power—knowledge and wealth. 
Franklin practised on these principles, and he rose 
from a poor printer's boy to be one of the most 
learned, and personally, one of the most powerful 


of men. The natura! occupations of men are the 


| We think, naturally and of necessity. It is sur- 
prising how much may be acquired by directing 
this thought to some concentrated, consecutive 
course of investigation. If we attempt one thing 
ata time, and always something, by single steps 
/we pass over distances and surmount difficulties 
|which might well frighten bold men in the ag- 
greyate. The fable of the snail that outstripped 


the hare is full of sound instruction. It is not by 


safest both to pecuniary profits and to morals. Of| fitful leaps, but by steady, persevering labor that 


all who engage in this country in mercantile profits, 
it is estimated that seven-eighths at least are unsuc- 


men are commonly made great either in wealth or 
intellect. ‘The mechanic that is always in his shop 
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will be easily found by those who are seeking} 
his services. If he is always at work, he will be | 
enabled to do much, to be punctual, to fulfil his | 


promises, if they are judiciously made. Punctual | 


labor will make punctual customers, and this man 
will grow rich, and in due time, when age requires 
rest, he will be able to be at leisure, leaving his 
business to others, while those of his age who were 
at leisure while he was busy, will be struggling still | 
even under the infirmities of age for their daily | 
bread. 

A great mistake often made and fraught with the. 
worst consequences is, that labor is discreditable to | 
agentleman. Nature says—there can truly be no} 
gentleman without it. It is necessary to the ex. | 
istence—certainly to the perfection of the race in| 
their proper relations here. It is necessary to| 
wealth, comfort and happiness. It is the appoint- 
ment of God himself. God made man a laborer. 
In every good sense of the term, which connects | 
him with the interest of his rave and the proper | 
destiny of man; He made the laborer a gentle- 
man and the gentlemana laborer. It has been said 
the devil made the gentleman, and this very vilgan| 
expression is certainly graphic in truth whenever | 





| 
| 








labor creditable to the man who engages in it. This 


we do, when the laborer is made a scholar and 
secures to himself the influence and respect which 
knowledge commands for the man who has it. This 
we do, too, when the laborer is cheered on to per- 
severance in his efforts and attains to the wealth 
which is the proper result of industry. 

Such men have been honored, are honored, must 
be honored, wherever they are found. Knowledge 
is power. ‘The man who has it, other things being 
equal, will exert a controlling influence. He tri- 
umphs over matter. He controls the masses of 
men—their minds as well as their physical force. 
This it is which gives the great superiority to some 
men over others. They are sought out, and will 
occupy the high places of society. When these 
powers are directed to the melioration of haman 
woes, those who possess and exert them become, 


‘and are called, benefactors. Their names are in- 
scribed on the catalogue of honored and honorable 


men. ‘They do their part, and do much to render 
labor reputable. Let the mass of working men 
then do their duty, and things will find their proper 
level. The order of nature will be restored in the 


| estimate men place on the different professions and 


any man is tempted to believe that it is discredita- | occupations of life. Among the nobility of nature, 
ble to work for a living, and that a gentleman is|the farmer will hold the pre-eminence, first among 
made by idleness. The term properly expresses equals. The mechanic next—and we shall all 
a character, not a form or profession. He is a|come in, not far hehind, indeed, but yet behind in 
true gentleman, whose heart dictates a propriety | our respective professions, forming concentric cir- 
of conduct in all the relations of life, and whose|cles: the one great human family around the soz, 


} 


outward acts are the comely expressions of correct) whence we came, and from which we derive our 


principles. 

Our day is distinguished for expedients to im- 
prove and advance the humanrace. This is well. 
The effort is a noble one—worthy of man; and 
that is saying enongh. But, like the efforts of the 
day on all other subjects, there is a strong tenden- 
cy to fanaticism in the labors of those who seek 
homan perfectability by ordinary agencies and fac- 
titions schemes. Here, too, men seek for the phi- 
losopher’s stone, some catholicon, a panacea which 
is to work miracles, some high-pressure expedient 
for making gentlemen without labor, and securing 
the avails of labor without industry. After men 
are starved into the truth, they will find that nature 
cannot be well forced to make gentlemen. They 
must come in the regular way. As well might the 
doll-maker attempt to compete with nature. He 
may make a pretty thing. But he produces no 
living, breathing, thinking, useful being. So fash- 
ion may make a gentleman out of any dandy that 
walks on two feet instead of four—but it is a thing 
only fit to show in the windows of a toy shop, and 
had much better he left there for fools to gaze at, 
than be put into the hands of a young lady. We 
confer areal benefit, do something effectually to ele- 
vate the race, and make advances to the only real 
philosopher’s stone which turns every thing it touch- 
es into gold, whenever we do any thing to render 





subsistence while we live, and to which we are 
destined to return and repose in death. 





THE GOLDEN-RING. 


From the German of Bettine Brentano’s. 


WUNDERHORN. 


I mow by the Necker, 
And mow by the Rhine: 

] have a heart’s treasure, 
Yet lonely repine. 


What helps me the grass, if 
The scythe's edge be worn? 
What helps me a treasure, 
If from me he’s gone? 


But since [ must reap 

By the Necker and Rhine, 
I'll throw to the waters 

This gold-ring of mine. 


It rolls down the Necker, 
It rolls down the Rhine; 
It shall swim on there under 
And sink in the brine. 
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But a fish, as it swimmeth, 
Has swallowed the ring, 
They serve up the fish 
At the board of the king. 


Spoke out the king thereat ; 
— Whose ring shall this be? 

Then out spoke my Treasure ; 
—The ring is for me. 


My heart's dearest riding 
Both up hill and down, 

Quick brought my ring back from 
The court and the town. 


Thou may’st reap, (he said,) darling, 
By Necker or Rhine, 
But throw not henceforward 
Thy ring in the brine. 
J. M. Lecare. 


South Carolina. 





THE EDUCATION OF THE PEOPLE.* 


It requires but a cursory observation of the past 


history and existing condition of mankind to be- | 


come sensible of the widely extended prevalence, 
in this our world, of a principle of evil—wnhich, 
call it by what name you will—account for its ori- 
gin as you may—limit if you please its dominion 
and establish the impossibility of its ultimate tri- 
umph, by considerations drawn from the most in- 


fallible oracles of trath,—exerts, nevertheless, and | 


has ever exerted a potent, not to say a paramount 
influence over the happiness of our race. How to 
counteract this influence and to substitute in its 
place the general, if not universal prevalence of 
trath,—how to circumscribe within the narrowest 
boundaries the operation of the vicious propensi- 
ties of our nature, and correspondingly to expand 
the sphere of the nobler and purer affections —these 
are problems which in every age, and in none, per- 
haps, more than in the present, have tasked the in- 
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events, through all its meanderings, in every age 
of the world; in every clime, under every diver- 
sity of circumstance, and no period can be found in 
which, under whatever disadvantages, and in con- 
flict with whatever formidable obstacles, unappalled 
and incorruptible witnesses to the supremacy of 


man’s moral nature, have not stood forth. Beyond 
and above all, the Detry himself has spoken through 
the medium of revelation: and the * great central 
truths” of humanity—the dictates of duty—the ob- 
ligations and responsibilities of man—and his des- 
tiny in time and eternity—have been proclaimed 
“in letters of living light” by Him who “ spake as 
never man spake,” and who vindicated his authori- 
ty as a Messenger from Heaven, by the clearest 
testimonies of power. Eighteen centuries and a 
half have rolled onwards : that religion which Jesus 
taught has found its way to the highest seats of hu- 
man civilization, and professedly lies at the foun- 
dation of every enlightened government: its re- 
wards and penalties—its doctrines and requisitions, 
have diffused themselves far and wide over the en- 
tire surface of society ; and yet the worst deprav- 
ity prevails. Injustice stalks abroad in the noon- 
day sun of Christianity. Man oppresses his broth- 
er man: deprives him by force or by fraud of his 
most valued rights: crosses his path at every turn: 
violates the sanctuary of his home: blasts his rep- 
utation: crushes the fairest flowers of hope and 
affection which sprang up around his path—and 
systematically prepares pit-falls for his destruction, 
even while professing for him the highest regard. 
War consumes its thousands, and the unrestrained 
indulgence of human passion, in channels unsanc- 
tioned even by public opinion, its tens of thousands, 
Want and wretchedness abound; while millions 
are expended in the establishment and support of 
armies, the administration of civil and criminal tri- 
bunals, and the maintenance of institutions render- 
ed necessary solely by the prevalence of ignorance 
and vice. 

While, however, indulging in this melancholy 
retrospect of the past—this gloomy survey of the 
present—we are by no means at liberty to infer 





tellects of the wisest and best of mankind. As- | 
cend the stream of history to its very source, and | 


amid the darkness of primeval ignorance, we shall 
still recognize the presence, and to some extent, 
the influence of “ preachers of righteonsness”— 
vindicators of integrity, expounders of wisdom,— 
blameless in their lives, uncontaminated by suar- 
rounding corruption, fearless and triumphant in their 
deaths. ‘Trace the complicated current of human 


* Eleventh Annual Report of the Secretary of the Mas- 
sachusetts Board of Education. Boston: 1848. 


that no progress has been made in substantial wis- 
dom and virtue during the ages which have elapsed 
since the commencement of the historical era. On 
the other hand, it is manifest that a very considera- 
ble advancement has taken place in the general 
standard of intelligence and moral worth : and that 
while individual instances of mental and moral su- 
periority in the earliest periods of humanity have 








'not been surpassed in later times, there has obvi- 
ously been a gradual diffusion of the elements of 
true greatness and happiness throughout the inter- 
| vening period, so that at the present day knowledge 





SRO? 
The Radix: or Virginia Public School Advocate. By Of every description, is far more general, and a 


S. A. Jewett. Richmond: 1848. 


Southern Journal of Education. Knoxville and Rich- 


mond: 1848. 


/high moral culture far more frequently attained than 
in any preceding age. ‘Those impatient spirits 
who, taking counsel from the clearness of their own 
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ennengaions of truth, ond of the vast poeaphintens of | 
the race, are unable to repress their wonder that 
sixty centuries of progress under the guidance of 
teachers sent from Heaven, have scarcely imbued 
mankind with the elementary principles of sound 


wisdom, will do well to advert, in their turn, tothe’ 


open volume of nature and providence; and from 
a consideration of those immense periods of past 
time which modern science is but beginning to de- 


velup in the annals of the physical universe, con- | 


firm the instructive lessoa that with God “a thou- 
sand years are but as one day”—and that, in com- 


parison with eternity, no lapse of time measured by 


our material standards, can enter as an element 
into the estimate of human progress. 
vast heavens,” says Prof. 


state of change and progress. There too, on the 
sky, in splendid hieroglyphics, the truth is inscri- 
bed, that the grandest forms of present being, are) 
only germs, swelling and bursting with alife to come. 
And if the universal fabric is thus fixed and consti- 


tuted, can we imagine that aught which it contains. 
is unupheld by the same preserving law—that anni- | 


hilation is a possibility, real or virtnal—the stop- 
page of the career of any advancing being, while 
hospitable infinitude remains? What, indeed, is 


the numerical value of the few thousand years du- | 


ring which man and all his works have found their 
place on this earth of ours, when compared with | 
the myriads, not of years and centuries merely, but | 


of ages, with which modern astronomical and geo- | 


logical researches have rendered us familiar? In! 
reference to periods such as these, the collective | 
annals of humanity dwindle to the merest point. 
“ Fifty lives succeeding each other, and of a length | 
to which individuals often attain, would reach back- 
wards beyond the recorded commencement of the 
race ;” but who shall undertake to limit, even in 


imagination, the continuance of its generations, or | 


to fix the precise place, in the order of Providence, 
which it now occupies, or may at any preceding | 
period have fulfilled in the great scheme of things ? | 

There is another consideration intimately con- 
nected with this view of the subject, and which 
may reasonably justify our most confident anticina- 
tions with reference to the future. 


* In the | 
Nichols, “‘ as well as | 
among phenomena around us, all things are in a' 


Nearly all 


[OcToper, 





within the half century now tint to close,.immea- 
surably exceeds that of the entire period which 
preceded it; and that so durably have the strong 
foundations of the intellectual fabric been laid, and 
'so rich and abundant are the materials already col- 
\lected for the superstructure, a vigorous exertion 
of the will alone is required to enable even the 
present generation to erect for themselves “* monu- 
/mentum ere perennius’—a monument of enduring 
grandeur. ‘This may be done by the practical re- 
alization of a few simple, but pregnant principles, 
and the sacrifice upon the altar of the common good 
of a few inveterate and hurtful prejudices, the slow 
growth of centuries of ignorance anderror. Place 
Christianity jin its primal simplicity on the throne 
which legitimately belongs to it—let individuals in 
every walk of life—let communities and nations 
faithfully carry out the injunction of the law of 
‘love as inscribed upon the records of our common 
| faith and written upon the heart of every respon- 
‘sible being—let liberal provision be made in every 
‘community, for the early and systematic education 


of every child—let our institutions of government 
be so modelled as to give effect to the wishes of 
lan intelligent constituency, and so administered as 
_to secure to all the unrestricted enjoyment of those 
‘means of prosperity which a bounteous Providence 
confers—let these simple principles but pervade 
the minds of the representatives of our modern 
civilization, and he who distrusts the certain con- 
“sequences, in the complete renovation of humanity, 
“must impugn the clearest principles of enlightened 
reason and doubt the uniform results of God’s Prov- 
idence as taught in His word and manifested in the 
whole order of human events. 

To expect, however, such a state of things, in 
the existing condition of the world: to suppose 
that the complicated interests which are interwo- 
_ven in the institutions and laws of the present time 
can, by any process, be at once dissevered and en- 
| grafted upon a new, even though a more thrif- 
ty stock—would be Utopian in the extreme. No 
such supposition is indulged ; the idea is both im- 
‘practicable and absurd. ‘The reformation of socie- 
‘ty is not the task of a singie day, ora single year: 
| scarcely even of a single generation under the hap- 
piest auspices. Its foundation may, however, be 


those great discoveries and inventions which have | laid, and its ultimate completion ensured, beyond 
given such an impulse to our modern civilization, | the contingency of fortune, by the co-operation of 
and in many important respects essentially modified | the highest minds of the existing generation in an 
our entire mental and moral philosophy, are due to | ENLIGHTENED AND COMPREHENSIVE SYSTEM OF Pop- 
the last three centuries; and if we go no farther | ULAR Epucation. Jt admits of no dispate—the 
baek than the middle of the eighteenth, or even the | proposition has been established by the highest tes- 


commencement of the nineteenth century, we shall | timony, and is, indeed, susceptible of the clearest 


find ample evidence that the progress of improve- 
ment has increased in a rapidly accumulating ratio, 
within the brief compass of comparatively a very 
few years. Indeed, it would be far from presump- 
(uous to assert that the progress actually attained, 
in the civilized nations of Europe and America, 


demonstration—that i¢ ts within the legitimate prov- 
ince of the government of every civilized State, 
to make such provision for the education of all its 
citizens, as shall secure to each the full develop- 
ment and the right direction of the faculties of our 
common humanity—-as shall enable each to fulfil 
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intelligently every duty of life--to vue its vices | | would “ sesataizentte nuisances to society, and 
and snares—to circumscribe within the smallest ‘that ninely-five per cent. would be supporters of the 
possible compass its inevitable ills, physical and | moral welfare of the community. 
moral, and to transmit to coming generations, the | “With teachers properly trained in Normal 
fairest inheritance of virtuous dispositions, frugal | Schools, and with sach a popular disposition to- 
habits, unsullied integrity, and noble aspirations, | wards schools as wise legislation might effect, nine- 
which the tide of time has yet wafted upon the |teen-twentieths of the immoralities which afflict 
expanded shores of Christian civilization. |society might, I verily believe, be kept under hatch- 
The practicability of such a result has been es, or eradicated from the soil of our social insti- 
placed in strong relief by the last Annual Report | tutions.” 
of the able Secretary of the Massachusetts Board) ‘“ I believe there would not be more 
of Education, the Hon. Horace Mann, at present the | than one-half of one per cent. of the children eda- 
Representative in Congress from the eighth Con- cated, on whom a wise judge would be ‘ compelled 
gressional district of that State, and the successor |to pronounce the doom of hopelessness and irre- 
of John Quincy Adams. Having addressed a cir- ‘claimability. sy 
cular to the most experienced teachers, residing in| Mr. Pace, the late distinguished Principal of the 
several States of the Union, and in different local- |New York State Normal School, whose lamented 
ities, east, west, north and south, with the view of death, in the midst of his usefulness and the me- 
eliciting reliable information on this interesting | ridian of his fame, recently occurred, says : 
point, he puts the inquiry, What percentage, or| “* Could I be connected with a school furnished 
proportion in every hundred pupils, if placed under | with all the appliances you name; where all the 
their tuition, or, that of the ablest and best teach- | children should be constant attendants upon my in- 
ers which can be procured, for a period of twelve ‘struction for a succession of years; where all my 
years, between the ages of four and sixteen for ten | fellow teachers should be such as you suppose, and 
months of each year, during the ordinary school | where all the favorable influences described in your 
hours, can be so trained as to become “ useful and circular should surround me and cheer me, even 
exemplary men, honest dealers, conscientious ju- | | with my moderate abilities as a teacher, I should 
rors, true witnesses, incorruptible voters or magis- 'searcely expect, after the first generation of chil- 
trates, good parents, good neighbors, good mem-| dren submitted lo the experiment, to fail, in a sin- 
bers of society t In other words, with our present | gle case, to secure the results you have named.” 
knowledge of the art and science of education, | “T should not forgive myself, nor think myself 
and with such new fruit of experience as time may |longer fit to be a teacher, if, with all the aids and 
be expected to bear, what proportion or percentage | influences you have supposed, I should fail, in one 
of all children must be pronounced irreclaimable and | | case in a hundred, to rear up children who, when 
irredeemable, notwithstanding the most vigorous ‘they should become men, would be ‘ honest deal- 
educational efforts which in the present state of so- | ers, conscientious jurors, true witnesses, incorrupt- 











} 


ciety can be put forth in their behalf; what pro- | ible voters or magistrates, good parents, good neigh- 
portion or percentage must become drunkards, pro- | bors, good members of society ;’ or, as you express 
fane swearers, detractors, vagabonds, rioters, cheats, | it in another place, who would be ‘temperate, in- 
thieves, aggressors upon the rights of property, of | | dustrious, frugal, conscientious in all their dealings, 
persons, of reputation or of life; or, in a single | prompt to pity and instruct ignorance, instead of 
phrase, must be guilty of such omissions of right, | ridiculing it and taking advantage of it, public- 
and commissions of wrong, that it would have been | spirited, philanthropic, and observers of all things 
better for the community had they never been | sacred ;’ and, negatively, who would not be ‘ drunk- 
born?” To these inquiries, the persons addressed ards, profane swearers, detractors, vagabonds, ri- 
without concert with each other, concur substanti- | oters, cheats, thieves, aggressors upon the rights 
ally in opinion that from ninety-five to ninely-nine | of property, of persons, of reputation or of life, or 
in every hundred of the children thus educated |g znilty of such omissions of right and commissivns 
may be rendered virtuous and intelligent men and | of wrong that it would be better for the community 
women ; and this too of the first generation sub- | had they never been born.’ ” 
mitted to the experiment. | Mr. Soromon Apams, of Boston, a gentleman 
The venerable Dr. John H. Griscom, of New | who has been engaged in the profession of teach- 
Jersey, a man of irreproachable integrity, and of |ing for nearly a quarter of a century, and during 
the utmost weight of character, after an experience | that time has had under his charge nearly two thou- 
of more than forty years as a teacher, and after | sand youth of both sexes, says : 
having had thousands of children ander his care,| ‘“ Permit me to say that, in very many cases, 
says : after laboring long with individuals almost against 
* My belief is that, under the condition mention- | hope, and sometimes in a manner too which I can 
ed in the question, not more than two per cent. [of| now see was not always wise, | have never had a 
the first generation submitted to the experiment,] case which has not resulted in some good degree 
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according to my wishes. ‘The many kind and vol- 
untary testimonials given, years afterwards, by per- 
sons who remembered that they were once my way- 
ward pupils, are among the pleasantest and most 
cheering incidents of my life. So uniform have 
been the results, when I have had a fair trial and 
time enongh, that [ have unhesitatingly adopted 
the motto, Never despair. Parents and teachers 
are apt to look for too speedy results from the la- 
bors of the latter. ‘The moral nature, like the in- 
tellectual and physical, is long and slow in reach- 
ing the full maturity of its strength. I was told, 
a few years since, by a gentleman who knew the 
history of nearly all my pupils for the first five 
years of my labor, that not one of them had ever 
brought reproach upon himself, or mortification 
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upon friends, by a bad life. 1 cannot now look | 
over the whole list of my pupils, and find one, who) 
had been with me long enough to receive a decided | 
impression, whose life is not honorable and useful. 
1 find them in all the learned professions, and in| 
the various mechanical arts. I find my female pu- 
pils scattered as teachers through half the States| 
of the Union, and as the wives and assistants of | 
Christian missionaries, in every qaarter of the | 
globe. 

** So far, therefore, as my own experience goes, 
so far as my knowledge of the experience of oth- 
ers extends, so far as the statistics of crime throw 
any light on the subject, I should confidently ex-| 
pect that ninety-nine ina hundred, and I think even 
more, with such means of education as you have 
supposed, and with such divine favor as we are au- 
thorized to expect, would become good members of | 
society, the supporters of order, and law, and truth, | 
and justice, and all righteousness.” 

Fhe Rev. Jacos Assorrt, of New York, ateach- | 
er of great celebrity, experience and skill, and. 
whose well-earned reputation has extended itself 
over both hemispheres, says : 

“Ff all our schools were under the charve of 
teachers possessing what J regard as the right in- 
tellectual and moral qualifications, and if all the! 
children of the community were brought under the 
influence of these schools for ten months in the 
year, I think that the work for training up the whole 
community to intelligence and virtue would soon 
be accomplished, as completely as any human end 
ean be obtained by human means.” 

“Tf all the children of this land were under the 
charge of such teachers, for six hours in the day. 
and ten months in the year, and were to continue 
under these influences for the usual period of in- 
struction in schools, | do not see why the result 
would not be that, in two generations, substantially 
the whole population would be trained up to vir- 
tue,—to habits of integrity, fidelity in duty, justice, 
temperance, and mutual good-will. It seems to 
me this effect would take place in all cases, except 
where extremely unfavorable influences out of 
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school should counteract it,—which I think would 
hardly be the case, except in some districts in the 
more populous cities.” 

Mr. F. A. Apams, of New Jersey, says: 

* 1 do not hesitate to express the conviction that 
there is no agency which society can exert, through 
the government, capable of exerting so great a 
moral influence for the rising generation as the 
steady training of the young in the best schools.” 

“In reply to the specific inquiry, in your circu- 
lar, what proportion of ofr youth would probably, 
under the advantages of schooling pre-supposed in 
the circular, fail of fulfilling honorably their social 
and moral obligations in society, I would say that, 
in the course of my experience, for ten years, in 
teaching between three hundred, and four hundred 
children, mostly boys, I have been acquainted with 
not more than two pupils in regard to whom I should 
not feel a cheerful and strong confidence in the 
success of the proposed experiment. In regard to 
these two cases,'I should not despair,” &c. 

Mr. E. A. Anprews, of Connecticut, after an 
experience of more than half a century, in both city 
and country schools, fully concurs in these views, 
and expresses the strongest anxiety for the adoption 
of such-measures, on the part of the community, 
as shall lead to their realization. He observes: 

“Tt cannot be that the millions of intelligent 
men, found in this and in other Christian countries, 
can much longer permit their feelings to be enlist- 
ed, and the resources of the communities to which 
they belong to be employed, in promoting objects 
of far inferior value; while the advantages of a 
good system of general education are, in so great 
a degree, overlooked. If, as I fully believe, it is 
in the power of the people of any State, by means 
so simple as your question supposes, and so com- 
pletely in their own power as these obviously are, 
so to change the whole face of society in a single 
generation that scarcely one or two per cent. of re- 
ally incorrigible members shall be found in it, it 
cannot be that so great a good will continue to be 
neglected, and the means for its attainment unem- 
ployed.” 

Mr. Rocer S. Howarp, of Vermont, after fif- 
teen years experience as a teacher, says: 

* Judging from what I have seen, and do know, 
if the conditions you have mentioned were strictly 
complied with ;—if the attendance of the scholars 
could be as universal, constant and long-continued 
as you have stated, if the teachers were men of 
those high intellectual and moral qualities,—apt to 
teach and devoted to their work, and favored with 
that blessing which the Word and Providence of 
God teach us always to expect on our honest, ear- 
nest and well-directed efforts in so good a cause,— 
on these conditions, and under these circumstan- 
ces, I do not hesitate to express the opinion that 
the failures, need not be,—would not be,—one per 
cent. Else, what is the meaning of that explicit 
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declaration of the Bible,‘ Train up a child in the 
way he should go, and when he is old he will not 
depart from it’ t” 

Miss Catuerine E. Beecuer, a lady of the 
highest order of talents, who has been engaged with 
signal success and usefulness for the last fifteen 
years as a teacher in Connecticut and Ohio, whose 
pupils have come from every State in the Union, 
and who has had eharge at different periods of not 
Jess than one thousand teachers, after adverting to 
the conditions proposed in the inquiry, and the na- 
ture of the education which should be conferred, 
says: 

“With these preliminaries, which I hope will be 
carefully pondered, and borne in mind as indispen- 
sable, 1 will now suppose that it could be so arran. 
ged that, in a given place, containing from ten to 
fifleen thousand inhabitants, in any part of our 
country where I ever resided, all the children at 
the age of four shall be placed, six hoursa day, for 
twelve years, under the care of teachers having the 
same views that I have, and having received that 
course of training for their office that any state in 
this Union can seenre to the teachers of its chil- 
dren. Let it be so arranged that all these children 
shall remain till sixteen under these teachers, and 
also that they shall spend their lives in this city, 
and I have no hesitation in saying,—I do not be- 
lieve that one, no, not a single one, would fail of 
proving a respectable and prosperous member of 
society ; nay, more; | believe every one would, at 
the close of life, find admission into the world of 
endless peace and love. 1 say this solemnly, de- 
liberately, and with the full belief that 1 am upheld 
by such imperfect experimental trials as 1 have 
made, or seen made by others ; but, more than this, 
that | am sustained by the authority of Heaven, 
which sets forth this grand palladium, of educa- 
tion,— Train up a child in the way he should go, 
and when he is old he will not depart from it.’ 

“This sacred maxim surely presents the Divine 
imprimatur to the doctrine that all children can be 
trained up in the way they should go, and that, 
when so trained, they will not depart from it. Nor 
does it itnply that education alone will secure eter- 
nal life, without supernatural assistance; but it 
points to the true method of securing this indis- 
pensable aid. 

“In this view of the case, I can command no 
Janguage strong enough to express my infinite long- 
ings that my countrymen, who, as legislators, have 
the control of the institutions, the laws, and the 
wealth, of our physically prosperous nation, should 
be brought to see that they now have in their hands 
the power of securing to every child in the coming 
generation a life of virtue and usefulness here, and 
an eternity of perfected bliss hereafter. How then 
can | express, or imagine, the awful responsib. Jity 
which rests upon them, and which hereafter ' hey 
must bear before the great Judge of nations, if they 
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suffer the present state of things to go on, bearing, 
as it does, thousands, and hundreds of thousands, 
of helpless children, in our country, to hopeless 
and irretrievable ruin!” 

It would indeed be difficult to add any thing to 
the force of this eloquent and searching appeal, or 
to enhance the weight of the testimony here ad- 
duced in demonstration of the power and efficacy 
of sound, well conducted, well sustained elementa- 
ry education. We would gladly follow Mr. Manna 
in his clear and concise exposition of the perfect 
practicability of such a sysiem as is here indica- 
ted, without demanding any anreasonable or bur- 
densome sacrifice at the hands of the community. 
But our limits will not permit—at least on the pre- 
sent occasion—and we must confine ourselves to 
one more extract-from the conclusion of this admi- 
rable report, aud leave the subject to the earnest 
consideration and reflection of our readers : 

“In concluding this Report, I shall not attempt 
to heighten the effect of the evidence and the ar- 
gument which have been submitied, by any effort 
to describe the blessedness of that state of society, 
which the universal application of this refurmatory 
agency would usher in. Such an endeavor would 
be vain. He who would do this must first behold 
the scenes, and be thrilled by the joys, he would 
delineate; he must borrow the language of the 
Paradise he would describe. And, more than this; 
he must be able to depict the depth and fierceness 
of the pains which have been inflicted, by the crimes 
of mankind, not only upon the guilty perpetrators 
themselves, but upon the innocent circles of their 
families and friends ;—the terrors of the conscience- 
stricken malefacior ; the sorrow and shame of chil- 
dren bemoaning a parent’s guilt; the madness of 
the mother at the ruin of her child; the agony which 
brings down a fathers gray hairs with sorrow to 
the grave; the pangs of fraternal and sisterly af- 
fection, to which a stain upon a brother's or a sis- 
ter's name is a dark spot upon the sun of life, which 
spreads and deepens until it eclipses all the light of 
existence ;—all the varied cries of this mingled 
wail of distress, which have heen heard in all lands 
and at all times, from the death of Abel to the pre- 
sent hour,—all these, he must have power to de- 
scribe who would describe the blessedness of a de- 
liveranee from them. 

“ There is one consideration, however, which I 
cannot forbear to introduce, because it appeals alike 
to all those various, and oftentimes conflicting class- 
es of men, who are endeavoring, in so many dif- 














‘ferent ways, to ameliorate the condition of man- 
‘kind. Will not a moment’s reflection convince thei 
all, that, so far as human instramentality is concern- 
ed, Education encompasses, pervades, and over- 
rules all their efforts; grants them whatever tri- 
umphs they may achieve, and sets bounds to their 
successes which they cannot overpass ! Why does 
the advocate of Temperance, every time he returns 
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upon his circuit of beneficence, find his way again | 


blocked up with the prostrate victims of inebria- 
tion? Why so long, in both hemispheres, have the 
divinest appeals of the advocate of Peace been 
drowned by the din of mustering squadrons and the 
clarion of wart Why do our Moral Reform soci- 
eties and our Home Mission societies cal] annually 
for more money and laborers, wherewith to enter 
the ever-enlarging fields, as they open befure them, 
of licentiousness and of irreligion? Why do those 
rich and powerful associations, formed for evangel- 
izing the heathen world, see the very ships, which 
carry out the Gospel and its heralds, freighted also 
with idols made in Christian lands, for those hea- 
thens to buy, and to worship as true gods; and 
Jaden with a liquid poison, too, which sinks its viec- 
tims to such a depth of debasement as to make 
common heathenism enviable? Why is it that the 
political parties into which our country is divided, 
persist, year after year, in solemnly and unceas- 
ingly charging each other with heinous and pre- 
meditated offences against the fundamental princi- 
ples of our government and the highest welfare of 
the people '—charges which, if true, must brand | 


moniously and resistlessly onward. Whether, there- 
fore, he is struggling, on the one hand, to emanci- 
pate society from the thraldom of some particular 
enormity, which to him seems more flagitious than 
all the rest; or whether, on the other hand, he is 
striving to endue his age with some special virtue, 
in no way can he pursue his own peculiar aim, so 
directly and so speedily, as by preparing a genera- 
tion of men, ninety-nine in every one hundred of 
whom—even of the first subjects submitied to the 
experiment—shall be trained ‘to do justly, to love 
merey, and to walk humbly with God.’ And how- 
ever a portion of my fellow-mortals, or myself, 
may feel, in regard to the highest religious concern- 
ments of the soul, I trust there are none, who be- 
lieve that’such an education as is here contempla- 
ted would be an obstacle, and not an aid, to the re- 
ception of divine truth. 1 trast there are none who 
would not readily adopt the language of Mr. Page, 
in his letter above cited, where he says, ‘1 am ful- 


ly of the opinion that the right of expectation of a 
religious character would be increased very much 


in proportion to the excellence of the training given, 
since God never ordains means which He doves not 


the accused with infamy ; if untrue, the accusers. | intend to bless.’ ” 


So far as the members of any one of these various 
parties are lovers of truth, of righteousness, and of 
peace, let them_be asked, what is the reason why 
they accomplish so little, and why so much ever 
remains to be done? and they will answer, and an- 
swer truly, that they do not fail through lack of 
reason or of authority, but because of blindness of 
mind or perversity of heart in those whom they ad- 
dress. The admonitions of history, the precepts 
of the Gospel, the attributes of Deity, are all on 
their side ; but they are not heard, because they 
speak to adders’ ears; they are not felt, because 
their words of fire fall upon stony hearts. It is 
not, therefore, better or mare arguments that they 
need, but men capable of appreciating argument. 
Their eloquence is sufficiently electric and power- 
ful, were it not for the flintiness of the hearts that 
glance off its lightnings. They want men whose 
intellects are pot blind to the most radiant truths; 
whose consciences are not as the nether mill-stone ; 
whose prejudices have not become fossilized. The 
merits of the divinest cause may be all cancelled 
by the demerits of the hearers; as the innocence 
of Christ was no better than guilt, at the anholy 
tribunal of Pilate. 

** But, in universal education, ‘ every follower of 
God and friend of human kind’ will find the only 
sure means of carrying forward that particular re- 
form to which heis devoted. In whatever depart- 
ment of philanthropy he may be engaged, he will 
find that department to be only a segment of the 
great circle of beneficence, of which Universal 
Education is the centre and circumference ; and that 





it is only when these segments are fitly joined to- 
gether, that the wheel of Progress can move har- 





Ss. S. R. 
Prospect Hill, Va., Sept. 1848. 


LA MORGUE.* 


In the great and noisy city, 
By the waters of the Seine, 
Where across her hundred bridges 
Paris pours a living train; 
Far beneath the gloomy shadow 
Of high arches overhead, 
Humid, dark, repulsive, sombre, 
Stands the mansion for the dead! 


Onward rolls the sparkling water, 
Gaily as if Father Time 
Ne’er had seen it red with slaughter, 
In the Carnival of crime,— 
Onward by a stately palace, 
And by gardens fair and green, 
Where, of old, the jewelled chalice 
Met the kisses of a Queen: 


When the bright though transient moments, 
Bablbles bursting as they rise,— 
Still went by, a magic circle 
Of recurring fantasies : 
And o’er all there sat in splendor 
She whose beauty from afar 
Flashed above the faint horizon, 
Like the joyous morning star !t¢ 


* The Dead House of Paris. See Galignani’s Guide. 


t Burke’s description of the Dauphiness. 
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But there is a massive prison 
Built upon the river-side, 

From whose vaults have vainly risen 
Lamentations to the tide : 

And within its dusky portals, 
Passed this yet heroic Queen, 

To retrace her footsteps never 
Till she seeks the guillotine! 


Seine! in all thy tortuous courses, 
From the purple vine-clad steep, 
Down by Rouen’s grim cathedral, 
To the billows of the deep, 
Never has thy face reflected 
Aught so terrible to see, 
As the sullen architecture 
Of the Conciergerie ! 


Dark La Morgue hath had its tenants, 
When in panoply arrayed, 
Death unfurled his horrid pennants 
O’er eavh bloody barricade : 
There to-day a corse is carried, 
Slowly through the moving crowd, 
By the world all unregarded, 
Wrapped in neither sheet nor shroud! 


As the light reveals the features 
To some idler of the throng, 

Soft he says a pater-noster, 
Moves with rapid step along,— 

While above the wasted body 
Bends a weeping child to trace 

But the perishing resemblance 
To an aged father’s face. 


When Apollo's steeds are driven 
Frantic through the eastern sky, 
Here affection’s tears are given, 
O’er a form too fair to die, 
Fondly still the mourner lingers, 
When the sun at even calm 
Falls aslant upon the turrets 
Of majestic Notre Dame! 


’Tis perhaps some youthful maiden 
From thy sunny banks, Garonne ! 
With a thousand graces laden, 
Who no thonght of care has known, 
And her life's brief, gentle morning— 
Ever from its earliest ray 
Home's sequestered paths adorning— 
Kindled into perfect day. 


Oft when rung the solemn vesper 
Out upon the drowsy air, 

She had walked in meek devotion 
To repeat her simple prayer; 
And with tearful sadness kneeling, 
In the chapel hushed and dim, 
Upward had her glance ascended 

To the radiant seraphim ! 


Now she lies in stony silence, 
Stretched upon the brazen bier ; 

Of her kindred, none to offer 

E’en the tribute of a tear, 


With no semblance of expression 
On her cold and pallid lips, 

And those eyes that beamed so brightly 
Quenched in lustreless eclipse. 


Such as this the daily lessons 
That to man La Morgue would teach, 
Yet they pass as little pondered 
As the eloquence of speech : 
Loud the din of wordly pleasure, 
While around us flashing flies 
Life, with its delusive phantoms 
And its empty pageantries ! 





SCRAPS FROM A PORT-FOLIO. 
NO. V. 
ALLITERATION. 


Eternal beauties grace the shining scene. 
Fields ever fresh and groves forever green. 





In love success is most easily obtained by indi- 
rect and unperceived approaches.—The Rambler. 





Some one has made the following singular. re- 
mark :—“ If [ were engaged to the prettiest wo- 
man in the world, | would break off the match if 
she kept an album.” 





Sir William Draper claimed to be descended from 
Pepin, the French king, and traced the pedigree 
thus: Pepin, Pipkin, Napkin, Diaper, Draper. 





Thou honeysuckle of the hathorne hedge, 

Vouchsafe in Cupid’s cup my heart to pledge, 

My heart’s dear bloud, sweet Cis, is thy carouse, 

With all the ale in Gammer Gubbins’ house. 

I say no more—affuirs call me away, 

My father’s horse for provender doth stay, 

Be thou the Lady Cresset-light to me, 

Sir Trolly Lolly will I Le to thee ; 

Written in haste—farewell my cowslip sweet, 

Pray lets a-Sunday at the ale-house meet. 
Burton's Anat. of Melancholy. 





Transcendentalism is the spiritual cognoscence 
of psycological irrefragability, connected with con- 
cutient ademption of incoluminent spirituality and 
etherialized contention of subsultory concretion. 





Who has robbed the ocean cave, 

To tinge thy lips with coral hue? 
Who from India’s distant wave 

To thee those pearly treasures drew ? 
Who from yonder orient sky 








Stole the morning of thine eye 7— Shaw. 
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The Italian writers possess, in the highest de- 
gree, the art of inflating an idea, or frothing up a 
sentiment; one is tempted to ask them a similar 
question to that put by the negress to the French 
woman, in the days of hoop petticoats, ‘* Pray ma- 
dam, is all that yourself ?”—Madame De Staél. 


In your commerce with the great,—you should | 
endeavor, if the person be of great abilities, to| 
make him satisfied with you ; when he is possessed 
of none, to make him satisfied with himself. 

Warburton. 





Her streaming eyes assail my very soul 
And shake my best resolves.— Lee. 





But this awift business 
I must uneasy make, lest too light winning 
Make the prize light.— The Tempest. 





I came exposed to all your charms, 

’Gainst which the first half hour 

I had no will to take up arms— 

And in the next—no power.— Katherine Philips. 





** Why don’t you wear your ring, my dear ?” said 
a gentleman to his danghter. 

“‘ Because, papa, it hurts me when anybody 
squeezes my hand.” 

“What business have you to have your hand 
squeezed t” 

“Certainly not—but still you know, papa, one 
would like to keep it in sgueezable order.” 





An Irish gentleman, resident in Canada, when 
he saw his sons drinking champaigne, would ex- 
claim, ‘‘ Ah, my boys, there goes an acre of land, 
trees and all.”"—Sir Francis Bond Head’s Emi- 
grant. 





Through fields of death, to whirl the rapid car, 
And blaze amid the thunder of the war.— Lee. 





MIXED METAPHORS. 


Nor great Achilles, whose tempestuous sword 
Laid Troy in ashes.— Lee. 


How frequently do we see zealous people, be- 
come exasperated in a discussion, in defending their 
own interests, when at the moment they conscien- 
tiously believe themselves contending only for the 
interests of truth, and long retain the same con- 
viction.—Pascal. 





an alderman of the town of Cambridge, England, 
a few years ago:—‘t Whereas a multiplicity of 
damages are frequently occurred by damages of 
outrageous accidents by fire, we whose names are 
underwritten, have thought proper that the neces- 
sity of an engine ought by us for the better pre- 
venting of which, by the accidents of Almighty 
God, may unto us happen, to make a rate to gather 
benevolence for better propagating such good in- 
struments.” 


TO THE SPLEEN. 


The son of Bacchus pleads thy power, 
As to the glass he still repairs, 
Pretends but to remove thy cares, 
Snatch from thy shade one gay and smiling hour, 
And drown thy kingdom in a purple shower. 
Anne, Countess of Winchelsea. 





Their courtship was carried onin poetry. Alas! 
many an enamored pair have courted in poetry, and 
after marriage lived in prose.—John Foster. 





And engage the untainted honor of English 
knighthood to unfurl the streaming:red-cross, or to 
rear the horrid standard of those fatal guly drag- 
ons.— Milton. 





PRE-EXISTENCE. 


That strange impression which will occasionally 
come with unexpected suddenness on the mind, 
that the scene now passing, and in which we share, 
is one, which in the very place and in the very 
words, with the same persons and with the same 
feelings, we had accurately rehearsed, we know 


not where, before.— Baron Smith. 





Voulez-vous qu’on dise du bien de vous? n’en 
dites point. —Pascal. 


oe 


May we consider each night as the tomb of the 
departed day, and seriously leaning over it, read 
the inscription written by conscience of its char- 
acter and exit.—John Foster. 


And summ’d the actyonns of the daie 
Eche night before I slept.— Chatterton. 





The finery of Nature’s robes makes but 2 small 
part of her wardrobe ; she hath her ordinary wear, 
and even when she putteth on her mantle of the 
richest green, she trims it sparingly, and that for 
the most part with a loose lacery of unobtrusive 
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all the garniture of earth thus grown variously in 
richness, in moderation, and in a sweet and hum- 
ble disorder, putteth it into man’s mind, for he is 
doomed to dress himself so as to follow her law, 
and thus it is, that in any given number of persons, 
you shall see some few endowed with this natural 
gift and grace of slovenry.— Blackwood. 





Verses written by Sir Walter Raleigh, on the 
night before his execation : 


Even such ia time that takes on trust, 
Our youth, our joys, our all we have, 
And pays us but with age, and dust, 
Who in the dark and silent grave, 
When we have wandered all our ways, 
Shuts up the story of our days !— 

But from this earth, this grave, this dust 
The Lord shall raise me up I trust. 





THE CHOICE. 


I. 


Cull your roses ye who will, 
The violets be mine, 

That grow beside the sparkling rill, 
Where meeting branches twine. 


Ik. 


With amaranths your brows enwreathe, 
All ye who seek renown, 

But flowers that gentler odours breathe, 
Shall form my careless crown. 


Ill. 


Forget-me-nots, sweet friendship’s flower, 
For sapphires shall be set, 

The pearl sprays be of virgin’s bower, 
With diamond dew-drops wet. 


IV. 


And violets blue, and violets white, 
And violets rarely dim, 

Sweeter than gems, and far more light, 
Shall fashion all the rim. 


V. 


What matter though they quickly fade, 
And lose each tender hue, 

To seek them in the woodland shade, 
Will give thee joy anew. 








LAMARTINE'’S THOUGHTS ON POETRY. 
INTRODUCTION BY THE TRANSLATOR. 


I was so much pleased with this essay by La- 

martine that before I had read it half through in 

the original, | commenced the grateful task of ren- 

dering itinto English. Its title, being simply “* Des 

destinées de la poesie par M. A. de Lamartine, de 

l‘académie Francaise,” | presumed that it was some 

paper read before the French Academy, or some 

prize dissertation, offered to that learned institu- 

tion. But in proceeding with my lecture and trans- 

lation, I soon discovered that it was a preliminary 

essay to a collection of poems, offered to the read- 

er as expressive and explanatory of its author's 

views and sentiments. Iam not aware that it has 

been before transferred from the French. It cer- 

tainly possesses, apart from its own merit, an ex- 

traordinary interest at this moment. The name of 
Lamartine has of Jate been “ great in mouths of 
wisest censure.” He has blazed “ the comet of a 
season.” Atthis moment his light is somewhat ob- 
scured ; he has passed behind other shining spheres; 

erratic meteors flash athwart the troubled sky, and 
their lurid and flickering glare dims his superior 
and steadier lustre. Yet I doubt if the time of his 
obscuration will be long: he is not invisible to the 
telescopic eye of wisdom, and he will soon glow 
again before the “* wondering, upturned gaze” of 
mortals, not as portentous of events more dire than 
have already occurred, but a presage of calm and 
happy seasons to his beloved country. If ever 
there was a sincere, honest man, such a one is La- 
martine. In the law of a just freedom “ doth he 
exercise himself day and night.” His delight is 
in order and moderation. He abhors anarchy and 
rebellion. He would build up the French Repub- 
lic, not like the structure of a day, to be tossed 
over by every storm of popular fury, but a high 
temple of classic strength and beauty, standing, 
like the Parthenon at Athens, unharmed for ages 
and glorious even it its distant, but inevitable ruin. 
There is something singularly gentle and woman- 
like—using the expression in its nobler sense—in 
the character of Lamartine. He has that rare 
modesty which ever distinguishes true greatness 
and real virtue. He never speaks of himself, wheth- 
er aS a poet or a politician, except in a subdued 
tone. And yet there is no mistrust of his abilities ; 
he has an unwavering confidence in the right and in 
his power to perform it. It would be inapposite 
for me in this place, even had I the least capability 
of doing so, to enter upon an examination of his 
conduct during the late momentous events in Paris, 
in which he has acted so prominent a part. Batl 
may be permitted to remark that in all that he has 
lately spoken or written as a public man, there are 





discernible a beautiful consonance and harmony 
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with his private essays, with his views of life, with 
his hopes for the future, with his love for humanity, 
with his trust in God. 

Before the sudden brilliancy of his late career,— 
a brilliancy softened, as it were, by the medium 
through which it passed, made purer by his unsul- 
lied character, resembling rather the lustre of the 
pearl than that of the diamond, Lamartine was 
chiefly known to readers in this country by his 
“ Voyage en L’ Orient,” (Pilgrimage to the Holy 
Land,) and his late history of the Girondists. But 
few translations of his poetry have appeared, and 
those were not of so high an order as to excite any 
very lofty estimate of his genius. They were 
mostly descriptive and seemed to be extracted from 
the body of long poems, and not possessed of a 
sufficiently independent interest. It would be no 
unworthy task for some good French scholar, well 
acquainted with the English language and its rules 
of versification, to attempt a complete rendering of 
a few of Lamartine’s long poems. Whether, ac- 
cording to the elegant phraseology and unselfish 
sense of the retail trade, “ it would pay,” is worse 
than doubtful ; but there are surely lovers enough 
of the pure and beautiful in literature in our repub- 


lic to encourage such an effort,—at least so far as | 


charitably to bestow upon the translator the remu- 
neration of a scrivener’s clerk. But he must be 


not only disinterested, but appreciative and indus- | 


trions who would undertake such a task. As for 


myself, | should shrink back appalled by the mag- | 


nitude and difficulty of the labor, even were I Jess 
painfully conscious of my lack of learning and 
ability, and could I afford to lavish time unproduc- 
tively. Even the task, which | have here inef- 
ficiently performed, has been onerous—although 
lightened by my love of the author and his subject. 
Let him who deems it a facile performance to 
transfer ornate diction and flowery phrases from 
one language into another, attempt to soar with 
Lamartine in one of his splendid flights. Simply 
to construe Lamartine’s French, as interliners con- 
strue Homer and Virgil, by writing the English 
meaning under the Greek or Latin word, might be 
rapid work even for a school-boy ; but to give not 
only the sense, but the style of such a writer, so 
as to impress the reader with a proper opinion of 
his genius and manner, is an undertaking which 
original authors, of far higher pretensions than the 
present translator, might be proud to accomplish. 
I can only hope that I may have partially suc- 
ceeded. 

Of one thing Iam sure. No one, even with my 
inadequate rendering, can fail to discern many lofty 
and glorious thoughts, sacred aspirations, bright 
and hopeful prophecies, in this essay. I take plea- 
sure in offering it to the readers of the Southern 
Literary Messenger, and through it renewing my 
correspondence with that excellent magazine. In 
former years, during the life of good Mr. White, I 





wrote many a column of prose and verse at his re- 

quest, and my name may be recollected by some of 

those readers, who still continue to support a peri- 

odical which has done not a little to elevate the 

literature of the country. P. B. 
Dosoris, Long Island, Sept. 4, 1848. 


THE DESTINIES OF POETRY. 
BY ALPHONSE DE LAMARTINE. 
Translated from the French by Park Benjamin. 


There is nothing within the sphere of man’s 
knowledge of which man knows so little as of him- 
self. The phenomena of his thoughts, the laws of 
his civilization, the phases of his progress, or de- 
‘cadence, are the mysteries which he has least in- 
'vestigated. He better knows the paths of those 
lesisetial orbs, that roll millions of miles away from 
the door of his feeble senses, than those terrestrial 
‘roads, along which human destiny conducts him 
| unknown ; he is conscious that he tends towards 
something, but he knows not whither his spirit 
journeys, he cannot tell at what precise point he 
ihas arrived. ‘Tossed upon the immensity of ocean 
far from shore, the pilot can take his altitude and 
determine by his compass that line of the globe 
which he crosses or follows; but it is not so with 
the human soul; there is no object, out of itself, 
| by which it can measure its journey, and everytime 
it says— I am here, I go there, I advance, I re- 
cede, | stop,”—it finds that it is self-deceived, that 
it has belied its own history——-a history which can 
not be written until its subject has passed away, 
which marks its traces only after they have been 
printed upon the earth, bat which cannot by antici- 
pation designate its road. God alone knows the 
goal and the way; man knows nothing—false pro- 
phet, he foretells entirely at hazard, and, when fu- 
ture events happen contrary to all his foresight, he 
is no longer here to witness the contradiction of 
his fate ; he reposes in night and silence; he sleeps 
his sleep and other generations write opon his dust 
other dreams as vain and fleeting as his own. Re- 
ligion, politics, philosophy, systems--man has pro- 
nounced upon them all, has been deceived about 
them all; he has believed all fixed and all have 
been modified, all immortal and all have perished, 
all true and all have proved false ! 

But let me speak of poetry. 

I remember that at my entrance upon the stage 
of life, there was but one voice as to the irrémedi- 
able downfall, the actual and already frozen death 
of this mysterious faculty of the human spirit. It 
was the epoch of the empire ; it was the hour of 
the incarnation of the materialist philosophy of the 
eighteenth century in government and manners. 
All the geometricians, who alone had the public ear, 
and who crushed us young men onder the inso- 
leat tyranny of their triumph,—believed that they 
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bad dried up forever in us, what had really faded all that could ferment in her a spirit of resistance, 
and perished in themselves, namely—~all the moral, or concentrated indignation, in herself alone, an 
divine, melodious portion of the mind. Nothing active conspiracy, as capable of exciting lofty in- 
can picture to them who were not subjected to it, tellects against that tyranny of reigning mediocrity, 
the vain-glorious sterility of that epoch. It was as of placing the poniard in the hands of conspira- 
the Satanic smile of an infernal genius, when de- tors, or of striking the blow herself, to restore to 
grading a whole generation, uprooting all national her own soul that liberty which she desired to give 
enthusiasm, destroying a virtue inthe world. Those to all the world! Being chosen and set apart, 
men had the same sentiment of triamphant impo-| whose like nature has not bestowed upon us—re- 
tence in their hearts and on their lips, when they uniting in her own character Corinna and Mira- 
told us—* love, philosophy, religion, enthusiasm,' beau! A sublime tribune, with the tender and ex- 
liberty, poetry—all are naught! Calculation and | pansive heart of a woman—an adorable and com- 
force, arithmetic and the sword, they are every- passionate woman with the genius of the Gracchi 
thing. We believe nothing but what they prove ; ‘and the hand of the last of the Catos! Failing to 
we perceive nothing to which they do not apply. ‘excite a generous enthusiasm in her own country, 
Poetry died with the Spiritualism which created it!” | from which she was expelled, as we put out a spark 
And they spoke truly ; for poetry was truly dead in an edifice of straw, she took refuge in the mind 
in their own souls, dead to their intelligences, dead of England and Germany—who alone were at that 
in them and around them. By asure and prophet-| period living a moral life of poetry an¢ philoso- 
ic instinct of their destiny, they trembled lest it | phy—and thence cast forth into the world those 
should spring and flourish again with liberty in the | sublime and thrilling pages which the clubs of the 
world; they cast to the wind its smallest rvots, lest police crushed, the custom-house of the intellect 
it should germinate nnder their feet, in their schools, tore in pieces on the frontiers, the sworn minions 
in their lyceums, in their gymnasia, in their mili-' of tyranny ridiculed at command,—but fragments 
tary and polytechnic academies. All were organi-' of which, escaped from their destroying hands, 
zed against such a resurrection of the moral and came to console us for our intellectual abasement 
poetic sentiment; it was a universal league of math- and to waft to our ears and hearts the distant breath- 
ematical studies against reflection and poetry. ings of morals, of poetry, of liberty, which we 
Figures alone were permitted, honored, protected, | could not inhale under the pneumatic blasts of sla- 
paid. As arithmetic does not reason, as it is a won-| very and mediocrity. 
derful, passive instrament of tyranny, which never| M. de Chateaubriand, a genius more melancholy 
asks for what it is employed, which never inquires | and sweet,-—a harmonious and enchanted reminis- 
whether it is made to subserve the oppression of| cence of a past, the cinders of which we tread upon 
mankind, or their deliverance, the slavery of the | and whose soul is found in him,—a Homeric imagina- 
mind, or its emancipation, the chief soldier of that | tion thrown into the midst of our social convulsions, 
epoch wished for no other missionary,no other aid,| resembling those beautiful columns of Palmyra, 
and this aid served him well. There was not an| which remain erect and brilliant, unbroken and un- 
idea in Europe, which was not trodden under its! soiled, above the black and ragged tents of the 
heel, nor a mouth which was not gagged by its} Arabs, to make us understand, wonder at and weep 
leaden hand. Since then, I abhor the science of) over the monument which is no more! A man, 
numbers--that negation of all thought. Against|who sought for a spark of the sacred fire among 
that exclusive and jealous power of mathematics, | the fragments of the sanctuary, in the still smoking 
] retain the same sentiment, the same horror, which ruins of Christian temples, and who, seducing their 
a galley-slave feels for the hard iron and frozen | demolishers by pity and: indifferent. observers by 
fetters upon his limbs, and of which he thinks that) his genius, found again some doctrine in the heart 
he can still perceive the cold and deathly chill,| and restored faith to the imagination. The words 
whenever he hears the clanking of achain. Math-|of liberty and of political virtue sound less fre- 
ematics were the chains of human thought. I| quently and less loftily in his altogether poetic pa- 
breathe ; those chains are broken. 'ges; he was not the Dante of an enslaved Flor- 
Two great geniuses, whom tyranny watched with| ence, he was the Tasso of a lost country, of a 
unquiet eye, protested aloud against this death-| family of proscribed Kings, singing of its affec- 
warrant of the soul, of the intellect, of poetry—_| tions betrayed, its altars overthrown, its towers de- 
Madame de Staél and M. de Chateaubriand. Ma-/ molished, its goods and its Kings driven away— 
dame de Staél, a masculine genius in the form of, singing of them in the ears of the proscribers, on 
a woman,——a mind distracted by the superabun-| the borders even of the rivers of the country, 
dance of its strength, restless, passionate, auda- | Still, his grand and noble soul imparted to the songs 
cious, capable of generous and sudden resolves, of the poet something of the accent of the citizen. 
not able to breathe in that atmosphere of cowar-| He thrilled all the generous fibres of the breast ; 
dice and servitude, demanding space and free air te ennobled the mind; he resuscitated the soul ; 
around her, attracting as if by magnetic instinct it was sufficient to disturb the slumbers of the jail- 
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ers of our intellect. By I know not what instinct 
of their nature they presaged an avenger in the 
man, who charmed them in their own despite. 
They know that nobler sentiments meet and en- 
gender more, and that in hearts stirred by religious 
emotions and manly, independent thoughts, tyranny 
would find judges and liberty accomplices. 

From those days | have loved those gifted pre- 
cursors of genius, who appeared to me and gave 
me consolation on my entrance into life. Staél 
and Chateaubriand—those two names fill much of 
the void, illamine much of the shadow. They 
were for us like two living protestations against the 
oppression of the soul and the heart, against the 
debasement and ruin of the age; they were the 
aliment of our solitary households, the concealed 
bread of our oppressed souls ; they seemed to us 


a family heritage, they were of our blood and we 


of theirs, and there is scarcely one among us who 
owes not to them what he was, is, or will be. 

At that time, I lived alone, my heart overflowing 
with suppressed sentiments, with unwritten poetry, 
sometimes in Paris hidden in that crowd where you 
are jostled only by gallants and soldiers; some- 
times at Rome, where no other noise was heard but 
that of stones falling one by one in the desert of 
the abandoned streets ; sometimes at Naples where 
the warm sky, the blue sea, and the balmy earth, 
enervated without putting me to sleep. and where 
an inner voice always told me that there was sume- 
thing more lively, more noble, more delightful to 
the soul than that torpid life of the senses and that 
voluptuous softness of its music and its loves. 
Oftener still 1 resorted to the country to spend the 
melancholy autumn in the lonely mansion of my fa- 
ther and mother, in peace, in stillness, in the dumes- 
tic sanctity of the sweet impressions of the fire- 
side ; by day traversing the forests, at evening read- 
ing what | found under the ancient radiance of the 
family library. 

Job, Homer, Virgil, Tasso, Milton, Rousseau, and 
more than all, Ossian and Paul and Virginia—these 
book-friends spoke to me in solitude the language 
of my heart; a language of harmony, of images, 
of passivn ; I lived sometimes with one, sometimes 
with another, not changing them except when, so 
to speak, ] had quite exhausted them. As long as 
I live, | shall remember certain hours of sammer 
which I passed extended on the grass in a clearing 
of the woods, in the shadow of an old trunk of the 
wild apple tree, reading The Jerusalem Deiwered, 
and as many evenings of autumn or winter spent 
in roaming over the hills already garmented in fogs 
and frost, with Ossian or Werther for a compan- 
jon, sometimes lifted up by the inner enthusiasm 
that consumed me, ranning over the furze as if 
wafted by a spirit which prevented my feet from 
touching the sod ; sometimes seated on a gray rock, 
my forehead in my hands, listening, with a name- 
less emotion, to the sharp and plaintive whistle of 





the wintry north-east, or the rolling of the heavy 
clouds that broke against the corners of the moun- 
tains, or to the aerial melody of the lark, which 
the wind bore from its sphere of music—even as 
my thoughts, stronger than myself, transported my 
soul. Were these impressions of joy or sadness, 
of grief or suffering’ I cannot tell: they par- 
took of all those sentiments at the same time. 
They were of love and religious presentiments of 
after life both delicious and sad, of ecstacies and 
discouragements, of horizons of lights and depths 
of darkness, of gladness and tears, of the future 
and of despair. Nature was speaking by her thou- 
sand voices to the still virgin heart of man; above 
all it was poetry. That poetry I sometimes es- 
sayed to express in verses; but I had no one to 
whom these verses could be repeated ; sometimes 
I read them to myself; and I found with sarprise 
and grief that they bore no resemblance to those 
which I read in the collections and volumes of the 
day. 1 said to myself—none will desire to read 
them ; they will appear surange, ridiculous, silly— 
so I burned them half written out. 1 thus destroy- 
ed some volumes of that first and vague pvuetry of 
the heart; and it was well that I[ did so; for, at 
that period, they would have been brought forth in 
ridicule aud died in the general contempt of all that 
was denominated literature. 

What I have since written is not worth much 
more ; but the times have changed ; poetry return- 
ed to France with liberty, with free thought, with 
that moral life, which was restored to us by the 
restoration. It seemed as if the return of the 
Bourbons and of liberty to France imparted a new 
inspiration, another soul to the oppressed and slum- 
bering literature of the day, and we then saw arise 
a host of celebrated names in poetry or in philoso- 
phy, which still throng our academies and consti- 
tute the brilliant chain of transition between the 
two epochs. Who could then have told me that, 
fifieen years after, poetry would overflow the souls 
of the youth of France; that talents of various 
and new orders would spring from that cold and 
dead soil; that the press, multiplied to infinitude, 
would scarcely suffice to disseminate the fervent 
thoughts of an army of young writers; that the 
drama would be knocking at the doors of the thea- 
tres; that the lyric and religious soul of a genera- 
tion of Christian bards would invent a new lan- 
guage to reveal unknown enthusiasms ; that liber- 
ty, faith, philosophy, politics, doctrines the most 
ancient as well as modern, would in the face of 
day be manifested by genius, glory, talents and ar- 
dor, and that a vast and sublime combination of 
minds would cover not only France, but the world, 
with the most powerful as well as beautiful intel- 
lectuality that any age has ever beheld! If any 
one would have predicted all this, I should not have 
believed it; and yet itis so. Poetry was not even 
then defunct in the souls of men, though we were 
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so told in those years of scepticism and algebra— 





All this is poetry. It is even man himself; it is 


and, if it did not then expire, surely it will live for- | the instinct of all his epochs; it is the inner echo 


ever. 


of all his human impressions; it is the voice of 


So long as man himself survives, can his finest |thinking and sentient humanity, taken up and re- 
faculty be extinguished? And is not poetry that | modulated by certain men—more manly than the 
faculty ! Since it constitutes all that is divine with- | common herd—mens divinior—hovering over this 
in us, it cannot be defined by one word or a thou- | tumultuous and confused noise of generations ex- 
sand words. It is an incarnation of all that is most isting longer than they and giving witness to pos- 
precious in the heart of man and most holy in his |terity of their lamentations and their joys, their 


spirit, of all that is most sublime in the aspect of 
Nature and most melodious in her tones. 


the same time sentiment and sensation, mind and | man. 


matter, and this is the reason that it is a complete 
language—the language which above all appeals to 
man through his entire humanity—an idea for the 
spirit, sentiment for the soul, image for the fancy, 
and music for the ear! This is why this lan- 
guage, when well spoken, strikes man like a thun- 
der-peal, overpowers him with internal conviction, 
or irresistible evidence, or enchants him like a 
magic potion, or recks him into moveless pleasure 
like a child charmed in its cradle by the touching 
refrains of its mother’s lullaby. Hence it is that 
man can neither create nor bear too much poetry ; 
for, possessing him wholly by his soul and sense, 
exciting at the same time this double faculty— 
thought by thought, sense by sensation, it exhausts 
him, it weighs him down too soon, like all too ex- 
quisite joys, with a voluptuous weariness, and cau- 
ses him to express, in but few verses and brief 
time, all the innermost life and power of sentiment 
in his double organization. 


Prose addresses itself only to the mind ; poetry | 


speaks to the mind and the sensations at the same 
time. This language, all mysterious, all instinc- 
tive as it is, or rather because it is mysterious and 
instinctive,—this language will never die! It is 
not—as people have not ceased to say in spite of 
the successive contradictiuns of all ages, it is not 
solely the language of mankind's infancy ; it is the 
language of all the periods of humanity, simple 
and modest in the babyhood of nations, story-tel- 
ling and marvellous as the nurse at the bedside of 
the child, loving and pastoral with young and pas- 
toral people, warlike and epic with contending and 
conquering hordes; mystical, lyrical, prophetic, 
or sententious, in the theocracies of Egypt or Ju- 
dea ; grave, philosophical and corrupting in the 
matured civilizations of Rome, Florence, or Louis 
XIV. ; reckless and noisy in the epochs of convul- 
sion and ruin as in the year 1793; novel, melan- 
choly, uncertain, timid and audacious at the same 
time, in days of new birth and social reconstruc- 
tion like the present! By and by, in the servility 
of mankind, sad, sombre, lamenting and despairing, 
breathing in its strophes mournful presentiments, 
fantastic visions of the final catastrophe of the 
world, or giving utterance to fixed and holy hopes 
of the resurrection of humanity under another 
form. 


Vou. XIV—77 


| 


| 
' 





deeds and their thoughts. Never will this voice 


It is at|be silent in the world; for it was not invented by 


lt was bestowed by God himself, and it was 
the first ery from humanity which ascended to his 
throne. It will also be the latest which the Crea- 
tor will hear from the lips of the created, when he 
shall break in pieces the work of his hands. De- 
rived from him, to him it will return. 

One day, while journeying in the Holy Land, I 
had pitched my tent in a rude and rocky field, in 
which there grew many knotty and stunted olive- 
trees, under the walls of Jerusalem, some hundred 
paces from the tower of David, a little below 


“ Siloa’s brook that flowed 
Fast by the oracle of God,”* 


which still glided over the used basin of its grotto, 
not distant from the tomb of the poet-king who had 
so often sung its beauties. The high and black 
terraces, which formerly supported Solomon’s tem- 
ple, rose on my left, crowned by the three azure 
domes and the light and aérial columns of the 
Mosque of Omar, which now overlooks the ruins 
of the mansion of Jehovah. The city of Jerusa- 
lem, where the plague then raged, was at the mo- 
ment inundated with the rays of a dazzling sun, 
glinted back from its thousand domes, its white 
marble structures, its towers of gilded stone, and 
its walls polished by ages and the salt breezes of 
the Asphaltic lake. No noise came from its pre- 
cincts, dumb and solemn as the couch of the dying ; 
its large gates were open, and from time to time, 
were descried the white turban and red mantle of 
the Arab soldier,—useless guardian of those aban- 
doned, portals. Nothing went in, nothing depart- 
ed. The wind of the morning alone raised the 
wave-like dust of the roads and created the mo- 
mentary illusion of a moving caravan; but when 
the gusts of wind had passed on, when they had 
died away in murmurs over the battlements of the 
tower of the Pisans or the three palms before the 
house of Caiaphas, the dust subsided, the desert 
reappeared, and neither the step of mule nor camel 
resounded on the pavements of the way. Only, 
every quarter of an hour, were the two iron leaves 
of each of the gates of Jerusalem thrown apart, and 


* The quotation is so appropriate, that I needs must in- 
troduce it instead of writing simply, ‘ the fountains of Si- 
loa.”"—TR. 
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the dead, whom the plague had visited, were seen | epic as Homer, as plaintive as Job, as amorous as 


to sally forth, borne on biers, each by two naked | 


Theocritus, as philosophical as Solomon. 


His ver- 


slaves, to the tombs scattered on all sides of us.|ses, that lulled or excited the imagination of the 
Sometimes a long procession of Turks, Arabs, Ar- | Arab as he inhaled the fumes of his narguile* 
menian Jews accompanied the departed and defiled | were uttered in guttural tones amid the animated 


singing among the olive-trees ; then returned with | 
slow steps and sad silence to the city. 


group of my Saids. 
Oftener |justly or powerfully than usual the sensitive chord 


When the poet touched more 


the dead were unaccompanied, and when the two} °f these wild, but impressible men, a light murmur 
slaves had deg some handsbreadths the sand or | WS heard from their lips, they clasped their hands 
earth of the hill and laid the plague-smitten on his | ‘gether, elevated them above their ears, and, bend- 


last bed, they sate themselves down on the very. 


ing down their heads, exclaimed by turns, Allah! 


mound they had thrown up, parted between them | Al/ah! Allah! 


the vestments of the buried, and lighting their long 
pipes, smoked silently and watched the vapour as 
it ascended in light blue columns and lost itself 
gracefully inthe air, limpid, soft and transparent 
in those fair days of autamn. At my feet, the val- 
ley of Jehosaphat stretched like a vast sepulchre ; 
the wasted Cedron furrowed its whitened channel. 


thick strewn with large pebbles, and the sides of | 


the two hills near its margins were all white with 
tombs and sculptured turbans, the public cemetery 
of the Osmanlis. A little on the right the Mount 
of Olives sank down among the widely spread 
chains of the voleanic cones of the naked moun- 
tains of Jericho and Saint Sabba, and showed the 
horizon extending away in the distance, like a lu- 
minous avenue between the tops of the irregular 
cypress trees. The eye involuntarily wandered 
thither, attracted by the blue, leaded lustre of the 
Dead Sea, which glistened at the feet of these 
mountains, while in the back ground, the blue chain 
of the mountains of Arabia Petrea bordered the hori- 
zon. But “bordered” is not the word, for the moun- 
tains seemed as transparent as crystal, and you saw, 
or believed you saw beyond, a vague and indefinite 
horizon stretching away still and swimming in the 
ambient vapors of an atmosphere stained with pur- 
ple and lilac dyes. 

It was the hour of noon—that time when the 
Muezzin watches the sun on the topmost gallery of 
the minaret and chants the hour and the prayer for 
all hours. A living, an animated voice, conscious 
of what it says and sings; far superior, in my opin- 
ion, to the stupid and unconscious tones of the bells 
of our cathedrals. My Arabs had given barley in 
sacks of goat-leather skins to my horses tied here 
and there around my tent. With their feet chained 
by iron rings, these beautiful and decile animals re- 
mained immovable—their heads weighed down and 
shadowed by their long, thick manes, their gray 
skins shining and smoking under the rays of a burn- 
ing sun. These men were assembled under the 
shade of one of the largest olive-trees. ‘They had 
spread upon the grass their damask cloth; and, as 
they smoked, they narrated to one another stories 
of the desert, or sang the verses of Antar,—An- 
tar, that type of the wandering Arab, at the same 
time a shepherd, a warrior and a poet, who had de- 
scribed the whole desert in his national strains—as 





At some paces from me, a young Turkish woman 
was weeping for her husband on one of those little 
monuments of white stone, with which all the hills 
around Jerusalem are strewn. She appeared to 
be scarcely eighteen or twenty years of age, and 
I never saw so ravishing an image of sorrow. 
Her profile, which her veil, thrown backward ena- 
bled me to see, had that purity of outline which 
marks the finest heads of the Parthenon, but at 
the same time the softness, the suavity and the 
gracious Janguor of the women of Asia—a beauty 
much more feminine, more love-inspiring and 
more enchanting to the soul than the severe and 
masculine beauty of the Grecian statues. Her 
light hair, bronzed and golden, like the metal of 
the antique busts—a color highly prized in this 


country of the sun, of which it seems to be a con- 


stant reflection—her hair, hanging loosely, fell 
around her and literally swept the ground; Ler 
breasts, according to the custom of the women of 
that portion of Arabia, were entirely uncovered, 
and, when she stooped to kiss the turbaned stone, 
or to Jay her ear on the tomb, they touched the 
earth and left their soft impress in the dust, like 
the mould of the beautiful bosom of buried Atala, 
which the sand of the sepulehre still retained, as 
described in the admirable epic of Chateaubriand. 
She had strewn the tomb and its adjacent earth 
with all sorts of flowers ; a fine damask cloth was 
spread upon her knees; on the cloth were some 
cups of flowers and a basket full of figs and bar- 
ley-cakes, for that woman was about to spend the 
whole day in thus lamenting. A hole, scooped in 
the earth, and which was thought to correspond 
with the ear of the deceased, served as a speak- 
ing-tube to that other world, in which he, whom 
she had come to visit, peacefully reposed. She 
leaned from time to time towards this narrow ori- 
fice, singing certain words interrupted by sobs, and 
then held down her ear as if she heard a res- 
ponse—after which she resumed her mournful 
strain. I endeavored to understand the words she 
thus murmured in my hearing, but my Arab drago- 
man could not seize or translate their meaning. 
How sincere was my regret! What secrets of 
love and sorrow must her song have expressed ! 


* A pipe passed through water on its way to the mouth: 
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What sighs of two souls torn for life from each 
other must have been conveyed in those verses 
confused as they were and broken with sobs! Oh! 
if anything could ever awaken the departed, it 
must be such language murmured by such lips. 

About two st®s from that woman, under a piece 
of dark cloth, held up by two reeds fixed in the 
earth so that it served as a parasol, were her two 
little children with three black Abyssinian slaves, 
seated, like their mistress, upon a carpet spread 
over the sand. ‘These three women, all of whom 
were young and beautiful, with the easy forms and 
aquiline ,features of their country, were grouped 
in various attitudes, like three statues carved out 
of a single block. One of them was kneeling on 
one knee and held upon the other a child, who was 
stretching forth its arms towards its weeping mo- 
ther; another had her limbs doubled under her, 
with her hands joined over her apron of blue cloth, 
like the Madaleine of Canova; the third was 
standing slightly bent towards her companions, and, 
balancing herself from right to left, she rocked 
upon her scarcely budded bosom the smaller of 
the children, whom she was vainly endeavoring to 
lull to sleep. When the sobs of the young widow 
reached the ears of the children, they began to 
weep, and the three black slaves, having echoed 
the sighs of their mistress, commenced singing 
certain airs and infantine songs of their coantry 
to quiet the children. 

It was Sunday. ‘Two hundred paces from me, 
behind the, thick and high walls of Jerusalem, I 
heard, borne at intervals from the dark dome of 
the Greek convent the distant and faint echoes 
of the vesper service. The hymns and psalms of 
David arose after three thousand years, uttered by 
Strange voices and in a new language upon the 
same hills, which had inspired them, and I obser- 
ved upon the terraces of the convent certain old 
monks of the Holy Land going and coming, bre- 
viary in hand, and murmuring those prayers, mur- 
mured already by so many ages in various langua- 
ges and verses. 

And I—I was there also to sing of all these 
things; to study the ages in their cradle ; to re- 
trace even to its fountain the unknown course of 
civilization and religion, to inspire myself with the 
spirit of the place and the concealed signification 
of stories and monuments on those borders, which 
were the point of departure of the modern world, 
and to cherish a wisdom more real,—a philosophy 
more true,—the grave and thoughtful poetry of the 
advanced epoch in which we live. 

This scene, passing by chance under my eyes 
and preserved among my thousand reminiscences 
of travel, presented to my mind the destinies and 
almost entire phases of all poetry. The three 
slaves, attendant upon the children, with their sim- 
ple and thoughtless songs, represented the pasto- 





ral and instinctive poetry of the nations ; the young 


Turkish widow weeping for her husband as she 
poured forth her melodious anguish, the elegiac and 
passionate poetry, the poetry of the heart. The 
soldiers and Arab attendants reciting the chivalrous, 
amorous and marvellous verses of Antar exhib- 
ited the epic and warlike poetry of a nomadic or 
conquering people; the Greek monks chanting 
their psalms upon their lonely terraces, the sacred 
and lyric poetry of ages of enthusiasm and reli- 
gious renovation. And I myself, musing under 
my tent, and gathering true histories or thoughts 
from the whole earth, showed the poetry of phi- 
losophy and contemplation, daughter of an epoch 
when humanity studied herself and revived even in 
the songs which which she made her pasture. 

Behold in these all the poetry of the past; but, 
in the future, what will it be ? 


[To be continued. ] 





IS THERE A GOD? 


BY IDA FAYE. 


I asked the mighty river, 
That rolled its waters dark, 
From the mountain to the ocean, 
And bore the tossing bark ; 
And the river with its swelling tone, 
In sounding voice replied, 
‘God gave me strength through rugged banks 
To pour my turbid tide!” 


I asked the stately trees, 
With summer verdure crowned; 
The oak with royal grandeur, 
The pines with moaning sound ; 
And the arching pines made answer 
With the tall oaks strong and old; 
“God sent the cheering sun and shower 
The leaflets to unfold.” 


I asked the restless Ocean, 
That moanéd in its bed, 

O’er rocks, and gems, ard coral caves, 
Where slumber seamen dead. 

And thus spoke out the Ocean, 
Far on the rocky shore: 

“God rests in sunshine on my waves, 
And in the tempest’s roar !” 


I asked the birds that wing 
To heaven their joyous flight; 

And carol in unceasing praise, 
Their songs of glad delight. 

And they swelled their downy throats 
To sweeter sounds of joy ; 

* God taught us how to build our nests, 
Our praises to employ !” 
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I asked the clouds that floated, 
Through the clear azure sky ; 
The moaning wind, and falling rain, 
Made me this quick reply ; 
“*T was He who tanght the mist to wreathe 
Itself in graceful fold ; 
Or soar in beauty to the sky, 
In gorgeous robes of gold.” 


And then | asked the rainbow, 
That lifts its glorious form, 

That spans on high the watery cloud, 
And smiles upon the storm. 

And deeper glowed the colors, 
Within the vaulted sky ; 

And sweeter than a tuneful harp, 
The voice that floated by. 


“Go seeptic! track the forest! 
Search earth’s remotest shore ! 
In every breeze that stirs the leaf, 
And in the billowy roar ; 
God’s voice speaks forth in loudest strains 
And if you will but hear, 
All nature chants his fervent praise, 
To each attentive ear. 


“Deny thy God no longer, 
For he is strong in wrath! 
An unbeliever, such as thou, 
Is a serpent in his path! 
Repent ere sorrow darkens, 
To God with fervor pray; 
And He, who loves his children, 
Will wash thy guilt away.” 





THE GREGORIES OF HACKWOOD. 


BY P. P, COOKE. 
CHAPTER IV. 


Let us go back to Hackwood, to ascertain the 
cause of the miser’s ride. It was some hours be- 
fore his appearance in Casselton, that, as he sat 
in his desolate room, ruminating variously—now 
embittered by his recollection of Joan's bold threat 
to lay violent hands upon his hoards, and again 
becoming placid with the reflection that he had 
relieved his son without parting with a dollar of 
his actual moneys—the arrival of a gentleman was 
announced to him by Jenkin. This gentleman 
was Achilles Wiley, Esq., a lawyer of distinction 
in that country—that is to say, a legal star shining, 
in a very noted manner, over some five counties, 
which his orbit embraced. He came ina great 
roomy, low-swinging coach, with spotless pannels, 
and a splendid hammer-cloth. His coachman was 


excessively fat, his footman was excessively thin, 
and the tails of his sixteen-hand bays swept their 
fetlocks. 

This well-fed gentleman, rosy with abundance, 
and full of the condescending sugvity of a man 
who always vanquishes, was presently front to 
front with the meagre and bloodles#miser. Miles 
Gregory received him with a wintry welcome ; 
and, but for Jenkin, the distinguished lawyer, fresh 
from the luxury of his sinking cushions, would 
have been left without so much as the comfort of a 
hard-bottomed chair. As, thanks to Jenkin, he 
seated himself, the slim footman placed a small but 
heavy box on the floor at his feet. 

** Well—well—what is your business ?” inquired 
the miser. This was in answer to some warm 
salutations with which Achilles Wiley met an 
“old friend.” 

“ Ah!’ answered the lawyer, “ you were always 
an eccentric man. But perhaps you are right. 
Time is money. My business, my worthy old 
friend, concerns the bond of Jeptha Smooth and 
John Stanton—a bond which, I think, these per- 
sons gave upon their purchase of some of your 
Swan River lands.” 

“ Yes: it is so. 
Gregory. 

** You are aware that Smooth and Stanton have 
failed,” said the lawyer, “ and that this bond for 
$9,000 is not worth sixpence.” 

‘* May be so—may be so,” commented the miser. 

“You take your loss very coolly,” Wiley re- 
sumed. ‘ But although the bond is not worth six- 
pence, Smooth and Stanton will pay you a good 
fair sum. ‘They have failed, but they are honest 
men; and their good reputation enables them to 
borrow the means of arranging this debt upon rea- 
sonable terms.” 

“If they are honest they will pay all—pay all,” 
said Miles Gregory. 

“This isa little too exacting,” answered the 
lawyer; “and such a demand will defeat the con- 
templated arrangement. My dear old friend, you 
are a sagacious man. Half a loaf is better than 
no bread. If you go for the whole, you lose the 
whole. I am empowered to pay you one dollar in 
two of the debt.” 

‘That will be well,” said the miser; “‘and we 
can give some time—not too long—on the rest.” 

“* No,” said the lawyer, “the bond must be sur- 
rendered on payment of $4,500. Otherwise you 
get nothing for it.” 

A sharp, shrewd twinkle of the old man’s small 
eyes answered this speech, before he answered it 
in words, 

*“ You are cunning enough—cunning enough,” 
he presently said, ** but I see through you. Lewis, 
my son, has the bond, and can fasten it on some 
funds, which you keen dogs have found out. Jep- 


What of the bond? said Miles 
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come, and make this offer of half—to tempt me— 
to tempt me to take back the bond from my son, 
who, they think, would give it up, if I said give it 
up. You are sly—very sly—but I am sharp.” 

“‘ ] admit,” said the lawyer, not in the least sha- 
ken, “that my clients have heard of the assign- 
ment of the bond, and stand in fear of annoyance 
if not persecution, from your son’s creditors, to 
whom it will soon pass. But there is no fund; the 
bond will not be collected; your son is mistaken. 
It is from an honest desire to pay their debts, com- 
bined with the fear of this annoyance and persecu- 
tion, that they make you the present offer.” 

The miser began to lose his look of clear cun- 





The Gregories 


ning, and to seem confused in understanding and | 


purpose. 


“May he the bond will be worth nothing to) 


Lewis,” he said, “ whilst it is worth what you of- 
fertome. But I could never take itback. Joan 
hasher way. Youcan pay the money on the other 
bond. ‘That is a good idea—very good.” 

* What other bond ?” the lawyer asked. I wrote 
the conveyance of the Swan River lands, and re- 
collect the transaction. Smooth and Stanton paid 
you $10,000 in gold”— 

‘In silver mostly—in silver and gold,” the mi- 
ser interrupted him, with the gleam of 4 happy 
reminiscence streaking that wilted winter-apple, 
his old face. 

“Yes: $10,000 in silver and gold. They as- 
signed the bond of Henry Ireton, and Henry 
Grant, Snr., for $10,000 more of the purchase- 
money—an assignment made without recourse 
against themselves. Finally they gave their own 
bond for $9,000, now in question. You hold no 
other bond of these parties, Smooth and Stanton t”’ 

“Tt is Ireton’s bond I meant,” said the miser. 
** Pay me the moneys on that.” 

“My clients,” responded the lawyer, with a 
pleasant lifting of the eye-brows “ have nothing to 
do with that bond of Ireton and Grant. By the 


way, old friend, you had better look about you in| 


that matter.” 

‘**] look after it very well,” answered the miser. 
“Treton pays me, pays me on the day, six hun- 
dred per annum, in silver, punctually.” 
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danger? you keen dogs find out a great deal. I 
must have my money, every cent of it.” 

“A bold step or two, taken in time, may make 
you safe,” answered the lawyer. “ Jreton, I think, 
will be, even now, unable to pay the debt; but 
young Grant is so deeply involved, that he will 
quietly pay it, to save his credit, which is of vital 
importance to him. A little adroitness will 
make the debt without suit. Of course I do 
not advise you for any benefit of my own; I would 
be very reluctant to undertake the business, after 
advising you to proceed init. Itis but giving ne- 
cessary counsel to an old and esteemed friend.” 

“The bond must be collected,” said Miles 
Gregory, witha sharp accent. ‘“ All is roguery— 
roguery. Is nobody honest? You must sue—sue. 
Give no quarter. They want to ruin me in my 
old age—in my old age.”’ 

** Well, we will see after the matter,” answered 
the lawyer. ‘You can place the bond in my 
hands before I go. My scruples shall not stand in 
‘the way of serving you. But Jet us reconsider 
the business of the other bond, which, it seems, 
your son holds. Smooth and Stanton offer $4,500 
for its surrender ; your son will find it impossible 
to collect a dollar of it; you are losing $4,500 for 
the pleasure of leaving a worthless piece of paper 
in his hands.” 

** You don’t know,” said the miser with a sort of 
sour fear in his look. ‘* You are sharp, but you 
don’t know. My daughter Joan has her way.” 

“Of course your excellent daughter,” replied 
Wiley, “ will be reasonable enough to perceive, in 
ithe end, that you have acted with wisdom, in re- 
suming a paper of no earthly value to your son, 
but worth $4,500 to yourself.” 

** No—no,” said the miser, but with alook which 
belied his words. ‘ Let them find out; no fault 
of mine; let them find out that the bond comes to 
nothing. No fault of mine. 1 gave them the 
help. They were satisfied. Besides, it may come 
to something.” 

‘Well, well,” said Wiley, “I have made the 
offer, and explained its entire liberal character, as 
well as the positive folly of rejecting it. I knew 
the objection, which, as a cautious man, you enter- 








‘“Treton wades in deep water, and the estate of| tained to bank notes, and was at the pains of pro- 


Grant, the surety, is in quite a pretty condition.” 


curing the sum, which I have offered you, in gold. 


This ambiguous remark upon the solvency of| But your mind is made up, and | may as well have 


our friend Henry Grant, for the Henry Grant, Snr., 
of the bond, was his dead father, and the estate 
pronounced to be in quite a pretty condition was 
his inheritance, the lawyer made less ambiguous 
by a pretty shrewd look, and a wise shake of the 
head. The announcement of this peril, real or 
imaginary, to his interests, produced an immedi- 
ate effect upon Miles Gregory. The evil princi- 
ple began, at once, to rear its subtle head, and to 
shake its hideous scales. 

** Danger—danger !” he muttered. And is there 





the box returned to my carriage. 
terkin!” 

As the lawyer called, Peterkin, the slim footman 
entered. He received an order to take the box, 
which he had placed at his master’s feet, back to 
the carriage ; and proceeded to obey it. A glance 
was interchanged by master and man; and Peter- 
kin, after raising the box with great apparent ef- 
fort, as high as his shoulder, permitted it to fall 
upon the floor. ‘The fall made the old warped 
flooring tremble, and the windows clatter. The 


Peterkin! Pe- 
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miser jumped from his chair with a weakly agility ; 
before him, in a yellow stream, he saw the bright 
gold pieces tremble, and rush, and spin upon the 
floor. 

“Gather them up, gather them up; tempta- 
tion!” muttered the old man, and, stooping down, 
he began to rake the coins together. As he did 
so, his eyes began to express the vile craving of 
his nature ; his hands lingered upon the metal. 

“And this was for me,” he half moaned. “ Fresh 
from the mint. Four thousand and five hundred 
dollars in gold—nine hundred pieces—all for me. 
And if I don’t take it, the rascals are to keep it— 
keep it owing me. And Lewis is to be none the 
better.. Joan—but—but,” here he paused, and his 
voice, when he did speak again, had sunk into an 
inward whisper, “1 can hide my moneys away 
where Joan, pry, pry as she will, can never find 
them.” 

Turning presently to the lawyer he said: “send 
your man away. We must see what can be done.” 

Wiley, his countenance expressive of innocent 
surprise at the sudden change of resvlution on the 
part of his old and esteemed friend, dismissed Pe- 
terkin, whilst the gold still lay with a tempting 
glitter upon the floor. 

* This is reasonable,” he said. “It would bea 
great pity that so pretty a sum should be lost to 
you.” 

“We must get the bond back,” said the miser, 
with the wrinkles of his face drawn into a fixed 
knot between his eyes. 

“Assuredly. Your refusal, in the first instance, 
was quite unlike your customary sagacity.” 

It was presently decided that Miles Gregory 
should go in person to recover the bond from his 





| brow-beat me now. 








With the fear, the ricketty amble became a rick- 
etty gallop. The reader now understands why 
Miles Gregory, the recluse, gallopped, amongst 
shouting boys, over the hill to the house of his 
blind son. 


CHAPTER V. 


The miser drew up his horse at the gate of the 
little yard in which Lewis Gregory, his sister, and 
_Henry Grant were met; and presently stood face 
to face with the three. Joan said nothing, but 
pressing an arm across her breast, awaited the re- 
sult. Henry Grant saluted the old man with grave 
courtesy. Lewis Gregory said: 

“ Father, it is long since you did me so great a 
| Kindness. Thanks for a visit, which your infirmi- 

ties make a serious labor to you. You see us 
quite happy again.” 

** Kindness—kindness ?” replied the old man, 
possessed by his one idea. ‘No: it is not that. 
Give me back the bond.” 

His voice had a fatal earnestness in it. He 
fastened his keen eyes upon his son and said seve- 
ral times over, ranning the words into each other,— 
‘Give me back the bond.” 

Lewis Gregory, astounded by this unexpected 
demand, turned from one to another, without an- 
swering. Joan stepped forward; -her father 
thought that he saw the storm of her temper rising. 

“Send Joan away,” he exclaimed angrily. “I 
am not to be talked out of my own. You won't 
Go away: go away—you 





Jezebel.” 
** No; here I remain,’ Joan answered. 
“Well, stay. lam not afraid. You area bold 


son. He would glad!y have taken the lawyer with | hussy. Get out of the way. Give me back the 


him, as a body-guard, but that gentleman had in- 
superable private objections, and insisted, with 
some adroit reasons, upon remaining at Hackwood, 
until his return. The gold was restored to its box. 
Wiley was conducted to another room; Miles 
Gregory could leave no one so near his treasure- 
closet. Doors were made secure. Jenkin brought 
out the superannuated riding-horse. ‘The miser 
mounted, the wrinkle still fixed between his eyes, 
and an internal one as tightly puckered about his 
heart. The miserable horse, an old friend, neg- 
lected as his powers waned, at first quite satisfied 
his master by his slow ricketty amble; and Miles 
Gregory, like Tennyson’s horseman— 


“A gray and gap-toothed man, as lean as death, 
Who slowly rode across a withered heath”— 


went feebly, and at poor speed, upon his way. 
But presently came the fear that all might be de- 
feated for want of haste; the bond might even now 
be passing into other hands; the glorious gold, 
with the magic of its yellow gleam, might be lost. 





bond; Lewis, I say, give me the bond.” 

“Is it possible, father, that you require this?” 
said the blind man. 

“ Yes, yes: you are deceiving yourself,” said 
his father. ‘The bond will be worth nothing to 
you. I know all about it. Give it back to me.” 

He said nothing of the fact, that a sum of money 
had been offered to himself for it; fearing that to 
let this be known would but increase the difficulty 
of recovering it. 

Here the noise of some mischievous lads, climb- 
ing upon the paling, made an interruption. 

“Come,” said Lewis Gregory, “let us leave 
this too public place. I have still a roof to shelter 
you from the derision of these poor children.” 

The miser, as he followed his blind son, who 
went led by Joan, only said, “ Never mind—never 
mind.” 

Henry Grant, as the others entered, stopped 
upon the portico, and remained there, walking up 
and down. 

“‘ Now that we are alone,” said Lewis Gregory, 
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nal bounty, which has brought back peace and | 
cheerfulness to my household.” 

“T have my reasons,” replied the old man with | 
a dogged look. ‘“ You have a great many words. | 
Give me back the bond. Are you going to be re- | 


bellious? You are an undutiful son. Do you, 
want torob me? I thonght that was Joan's busi- 
ness.” 


‘“‘ Be it so then,” said Lewis Gregory, with infi- 
nite sadness. “ My course is clear. What you) 
gave, again take. But God forgive you for the 
wretchedness with which you overwhelm us. I 
feel that what you now do is fatal.” 

Joan stepped between father and son. 

* This must not be,” she said. “ Father, you 
are mad.” 

“ Hold your tongue, Jezebel,” screamed the old 
man. ‘ This is not your business. You have 
nothing to say.” 

* Nothing to say ? 


I have much to say,” Joan 
answered. ‘* Father, you must not do this fatal 
deed. We had a terrible scene in getting this pa- 
per from you. Are we to have another? Am I 
to unsex myself daily? Almighty God preserve 





me from madness! What is there in this poor base 


paper, that all of safety, that life and reason, should | 


depend upon itt Take it back, and I am no lon- 
ger your daughter ; Lewis, this blind man with the 
noble heart, is no longer your son; the little beg- 
gars, his children, must go out pleading to God and 
man against you. A gulf is sunk. We are band- 
ed on one side—you are left desolate on the other. 
Old man, you are insane to sacrifice all to this base 
craving to get your poor gift back again.” 

“ Words—words! Hold your tongue,” exclaim- 
ed the father, his ferret eyes gleaming. 

“T will not,” answered Joan. “1 will speak; 
but not to threaten you as I did once. I have 
grieved overthat. Is there no safety—no escape— 
no refuge? And we were just now dreaming of 
so much to be done to brighten the future. Fa- 
ther, this gift, which you have come, with the very 
children mocking you, to recall, opened a golden 
gate to us.. We were all to be so happy. Even 
you were to be a cheerful old man, surrounded by 
hearts to love you, and hands to aid you. We 
were to be one united family. Lewis was to see 
again. Grace, his dear wife, was to be well again. 
The children were to grow up to be high-hearted 
men, and refined women. You come; you undo 
all; you sink us from great happiness to a wretch- 
edness the more intense for the glimpse of better 
things. And it is all for this paper—this poor mis- 
erable shred. Father, forget that there is such a 
paper. Go back to Hackwood, and gather your 
moneys, and hug them in your old arms, and glad- 
den your withered heart with them. You will 
never miss this gift. It is not silver, or gold ; and 
why should you love it as you do silver and 
gold t” 
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The word “ gold” sounded like the clear ring of 
the metal itself on the ear of the miser. The 
vision of the broken box and streaming coins, which 
had quickened the evil of his nature into furious 
action, and removed all checking fears by sharpen- 
ing his invention into schemes for hiding his wealth 
surely, came clearly before him, and confirmed him 
into a stony obduracy. He replied to his daughter 
only by repeating, like some old grim parrot with 
a cracked voice, his one cry—*t Give me back the 


| bond.” 


Joan, deadly pale, not supported, as in the fur- 
mer scene, by a passion which made a bold crime 
appear a high duty, stood quivering, unnerved, and 
despairing. This girl, so bold, and so adamantine 
in her resolution, could now find nothing to resolve ; 
no scope for action of any sort. She had brooded 
upon her former threat to take by force the means 
of relief—had come to perceive the enormity of 
that wild resolution—had dismissed it from her 
mind with a horror which made its return impossi- 
ble—and so, now, she stood disarmed, without a 
purpose, despairing. She had promised not to 
yield, not to bend, until the full work, not only pres- 
ent relief from debt, ut eventual happiness bought 
at the cost of a full provision for the future, of ex- 
pensive travel, of expensive skill of celebrated men, 
had been accomplished ; she would never yield or 
bend, and yet what could she now do, when met at 
the first step. Colin, in one of Spenser's pasto- 
rals, has an epigram—* He that aimeth at a star, 
oft stumbles o'er a straw.” The high designs of 
poor Joan, providing for the good of many persons, 
fell at once before the will of an old man whom 
children shouted after. 

Meantime the loud speaking had startled the 
nest of young children, and the happy mother who 
enjoyed their merriment and caresses, in the ad- 
joining room. Lewis Gregory heard a door open, 
and then a feeble foot-fall. Only the blind man 
heard these sounds. 

“Tt is Grace,” he muttered—“ jt is Grace.” 

And, indeed, this was true. The sick woman, 
tottering as she walked, came into the room. Her 
white feet were bare. Her face, much emaciated, 
had the bright hectic spots. The veins were visi- 
ble, in blue lines, under her unnaturally transpa- 
rent skin. Her eyes were singularly large and 
prominent. 

* Father,” said Lewis Gregory, suddenly rising, 
‘*‘ we must bring this business toan end. I cannot 
assure you, or myself, that | am free from anger. 
Nor am I sure that an honest anger is not called 
for. You sacrifice me, and worse, this poor wife, 
to an unworthy passion. But I must not speak, 
I must not feel, a harsh censure of what you have 
done. God clear your heart and mind of this weak- 
ness. I returnthe bond to you.” And he placed 
the bond in his father’s hands. 

“ You do right, husband,” said the sick woman, 
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putting an arm upon the blind man’s shoulder. 
“* Let us love each other, and trust in God.” 

What was it that changed the expression of the 
miser’s countenance, as his son placed the reclaim- 
ed gift in his hands—substituting, for the look of 
resolute hardness, one of doubt, and inward debate ? 
The distress of the scene had seemed not to touch 
him, until his end was gained. The end gained, 
was he giving way to feeling, about to undo the 
cruelty, to which he had borne on stubbornly, at 
the cost of broken ties, overthrown hopes, and an 
old age made desolate ? 
right hand. Now he would hold it loosely; again 
he would tighten his grasp upon it. At last he 
said, but in so low a tone as to be scarcely audible 
even to the quick ear of his blind son: 

““We must see about it; he must be helped. 
This won't help him. We must look about. We 
must find a way.” 

Without waiting to put together the fragments 
which he caught of this speech, Lewis Gregory, 
kissing the bloodless lips of his wife, lifted her 
readily with one arm, gave the other hand to his 
boy Miles, who also had come to his side, and gui- 
ded by the child, bore her back to herroom. Joan 
heard the sobbing of the sick woman, and consol- 
ing words uttered by the blind husband. Her fa- 
ther’s relenting looks, and words holding out some 
promise, had been lost upon her. 

“The work is done,” said the despairing girl. 
‘* We are given over to perdition. I amno longer 
your danghter. We, your children, have no lon- 
ger a father. His heart isdead. We will labour, 
beg, or die together. Go back and enjoy what you 
have done. Clutch that paper so much more val- 
uable than happiness on earth andin heaven. Leer 
your delight over it. It is the price of your soul, 
and of your children, and of your grandchildren. 
You have sold all to ruin for it. Go now!” 

Her face had become livid. Her voice, broken 
into short utterances, sounded like so many stabs 
of ablunt knife. Her arms hung without guidance 
orcontrol. Her eyes were glassy. 

Henry Grant, who had entered the room, ap- 
proached her. 

** Come,” he said resolutely ; ‘* we are not obli- 
ged to despair. We will find some means of sup- 
plying the place of this gift, which your father has 
taken back. I can do something at once, and 
soon may be able to do all, for the relief of your 
brother.” 

This was very impolitic. The miser was an- 
gered to find another stepping in to do the good 
which he had himself refused to do. One would 
have supposed from his looks, that Grant had been 
guilty of a mortal offence. The sharp ferret eyes 
sparkled with passion; the old thin lips worked 
with a sort of pulsing motion of the lower against 
the upper. 

** You—you—what business is it of yours ?” he 





He held the bond in his! 
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at last said. “ You are to help them—are yout? 
Pay me the moneys you owe me. Pay your own 
debts.” 

Henry Grant replied, in some astonishment, “I 
am not aware that lowe youanything. [am cer- 
tainly very much in debt, and can do less to relieve 
your son than I should wish. But how is it that I 
owe you money ?” 

“You know nothing about it? That is not so. 
You owe me $10,000. You must pay it, every cent, 
at once. I have taken advice. No quarter—no 
quarter.” ; 

“Ah!” exclaimed Joan, “ what is this? 
we to be beaten down at every step ?” 

Henry Grant interposed— 

“ Dear Joan, these things affect you sadly. There 
ought to be an end of all discussion for the pres- 
ent. Be alone for some time, and collect your 
courage. 1 exasperate your father ; he is certain- 
ly under some delusion ; but we will clear it up 
hereafter. Farewell, for to day.” 

Saying this, he left the house. He mounted his 
horse, and betrayed his humor by urging him to a 
swift gait with severe strokes of the spur. 

“ This is a terrible old man,” he said. 
crushes the good, and the weak. 
and obdurate.” 

Muttering such words to himself, he rode fast 
upon his way. 


Are 


“ He 
He is pitiless 


CHAPTER VI. 


The road, upon which Henry Grant travelled, 
was the same by which the miser had come to Cas- 
selton. In going from the village to Statton, you 
pursue this road very nearly to Hackwood before 
diverging. Riding at a gallop, Grant cleared the 
village hills, and came in view of the wide flats of 
the estate of the Gregories. The peaked gables 
of the old house were visible in the distance. Alas 
that its desolate walls should be the ring beyond 
which he could not bear the gentle and good Anne! 
As he thought of the tragedy of this family to 
which love bound him, a tragedy passing rapidly 
to a climax, if not to a conclusion, and struggled 
through crowding schemes, seeking relief with stub- 
born perseverance, the anger, which had been ex- 
cited by contact with the miser, gave way gradu- 
ally to calmer, and more profound, emotions. The 
gallop of his strong horse became a walk, and his 
head sank into the musing attitude. Riding in this 
way, he was not aware of the approach of a beau- 
tiful girl, who came to meet him with a light and 
quick step, until she had drawn quite near. A lit- 
tle handkerchief was pulled over her head, by a 
tight grasp atthe chin. Her carriage was upright, 
her face bespoke an earnest purpose. This giri, 
walking alone upon the dusty highway, was Anne 
Gregory. Henry Grant was, in a moment, out of 
his saddle, and at her side. 
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“Master Henry,” said Anne, in answer to his! 
hurried and earnest inquiries, ‘ I have come here, | 
and am going to Casselton, because something very 
unusual has happened, and I am nervous, and these 
things frighten me very much.” 

‘You mean that your father has mounted a 
horse, and galloped away to your brother’s ?” said 
Grant, as she paused. 

“ Yes; that is it,” replied Anne. ‘ We are not 
very happy. Indeed there is some dark fate about 
us all—is it not sot A noise, any sudden event, any 
change from the usual, makes me shake with dread 
of something—what I do not know. Now, it isa 
great relief to be with you. But has any thing 
terrible happened t” 

“ Nothing very terrible Anne, when the nerves 
are strong,” said Grant. ‘ Your father gave your | 
brother a bond a few days ago, and he has now re- 
claimed it. Thisisall. But Anne,” he continued, 
“ Hackwood is a house full of whispering terrors 
to you, and you must leave it, and be my wife. I 
love you as my wife now; and how can any one 
have peace of mind who knows that his wife, away 
from his side, is trembling with wretched fears, and | 
even in a condition of physical suffering? You 
owe love to your father; but this you can feel for 
him without devoting yourself to a wretchedness | 
which can be of no service to him. For God's 
sake, weigh these words of a plain honest man, 
and act reasonably upon them.” 

“*T will weigh them,” said Anne Gregory ; “ but | 
I think my final answer will be the one which oc- | 
curs to me at once. I love you truly, and with! 
such devotion, that if the love be thwarted, I scarce- | 
ly think I shall find anything in life worth living | 
for. This may sound like some folly of a young, 
and romantic person; but I do think that my love | 
goessofar. And yet, master Henry, it is clearly my 
duty to do nothing unbecoming a pure lady—to be- | 
come your wife in no secret or passionate manner— | 
but openly, with consent of my friends, and at the 
cost of no rudely broken ties. I might listen to my 
heart, and go with you now, this very day, to be 
your wife; but to-morrow—to-morrow—what would 
be the scene at Hackwood? and reflection would 
make me unhappy for along time. The recollec- 
tion of violated duties is not sweet. Continue to 
love me; if you do not, all is lost for me; but do| 
not urge me beyond a free use of my reason. And_| 
yet I will weigh what you have said, and if I can 
see my duty differently, I will yield to your wishes.” | 

The innocent girl, whose every tone and look | 
bespoke a charming maiden modesty, and a frank | 
nature, looked upward with fully lifted eyelids into 
her lover’s face, as she spoke. 

** You are always good, and gentle,” said Henry 
Grant. “ But the obstacles that separate us must 
soon be overcome.” 


After a little reflection, he continued— 
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which your sister has confined us. I have seen 
your father, who instead of a drivelling and imbe- 
cile old man, whose miseries I could not be permit- 
ted to witness, has shown himself a terrible one, 
and may excite many emotions, but hardly that of 
contempt. He is too fully armed and too strong of 
will to leave us with a front of contempt. {[ will 
in a short time go to him and say boldly, ‘ Give 
me your daughter.’ Perhaps he willyield. Per- 
haps net. The course is, at least, the course of 
duty.” 

* And I,” said Anne, “ will entreat him to con- 
sent. We may move him.” 

It was determined that Anne Gregory should 
return to Hackwood; and Henry Grant, leading 
his horse, walked by her side. The carriage of 
the lawyer, hitherto hidden by some sycamores, 
interposed by a bend of the tree-lined stream men- 
tioned as washing the base of the Hackwood hill, 
became visible to them, as they drew near the 
tumble-down gateway in front of the house. When 
Anne, answering his enquiry, said that the fine car- 
riage had brought Achilles Wiley to Hackwood, 
Grant became for a moment silent and thoughtful. 

“ This man has caused all of to day’s grief and 
trouble,” he presently muttered. “I shall have 
something to say to him.” 

The fat coachman dozed on his seat. Peterkin, 
the lean footman, stood with a melancholy pa- 
tienee, his wrists crossed before him, and one hand 
holding a hat ornamented with a yellow band. A 
great fly buzzed about the fat coachman’s nose, 
but its buzz lulled him. An occasional musquito 
tasted the lean footman, and finding nothing 
savoury, retired in disgust. It was all very 
still; the gay equipage, and all belonging to it, 
had succuinbed to the genius of the place—a dead 
old place, with only a life of barn swallows, mar- 
tins, and the humming insects through whose 
swarms the swift birds would make paths of 
slaughter, in the humid calm of the mild evening. 
The lean automaton made but ene practised step 
to one side, saluting with a motion of his hat; 
the fat coachman stirred a little in his slumbers, 
and then was again oblivious, as the gentleman 
and lady passed them, and entered the house. 

Anne was soon in her chamber, and Grant in 
the presence of Achilles Wiley. Salutations, 
smooth and wordy en the part of the lawyer, 
reserved on the part of the young country gentle- 
man, were interchanged. ‘Then, losing no time, 
Grant said : 

“{ have just witnessed a distressing scene, with 
which I think you must have had something to 
do.” 

“Explain,” said Wiley; “I profess I do not 
understand you.” 

** Miles Gregory made a valuable gift to his son 
Lewis Gregory. ‘To-day he rode from this house 





““'We must break through this passive folly, to 
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haste, and as if at some sudden and unusual insti- 
gation, to his son, and obliged him to relinquish 
the gift. The persons who played losing parts in 
this scene were a blind man,a sick woman, a bro- 
ken-hearted girl. I have some homely sympa- 
thies, and I confess that | have come frem wit- 
nessing it with no little distress of mind, and with 
some disposition to hold the cause of it personally 
responsible.” 

The lawyer at once mastered the map of the 
honest mind before him. He answered with a sub- 
dued smile : 

“T suppose, such being the case, that you desire 
me to bear a cartel to mv old friend of Hackwood. 
That would be something quite interesting.” 

* Angry blood mounted to Grant's cheeks. But 
he checked a rough insult which had nearly esca- 
ped him, and answered calmly, weighing his 
words : 

“You are a cool, practised person, Mr. Wiley. 
You can divert an attack upon yourself very adroit- 
ly to the body of another: and you can sport with 
a supremely ridiculous notion, with quite a serious 
face. Possibly you will be amused by my simpli- 
city in gravely declaring that I have no desire to 
send a cartel to the person of whom you speak. 
Possibly you will not be amused when I say that 
I look upon yourself as the true object of my re- 
sentment.” 

** You can scarcely be guilty, my dear sir, of 
of so great an injustice,” replied Achilles Wiley. 

“If, like an honest man, you will inform me,” 
said Grant, ‘what connection there is between 
yvur presence here and the sudden measures of 
which I have spoken, I may be able to discover 
that you are innocent.” 

Wiley looked, in spite of himself, a little chafed, 
but he presently answered in a calm manner : 

“You involve your grave, slow sentences in 
suppositions very offensive to me. * If, like an 
honest man’—-and—‘ may be found innocent’— and 
so forth: these are not very pleasant observa- 
tions.” 

“They were not meant for pleasant observa- 
tions,” said Grant. 

Wiley bit his nether lip and resumed : 

“] pass them by. The connection between my 
presence here, and the really distressing circom- 
stances of which you have spoken, is easily and 
innocently explained. I came to effect the ar- 
rangement of a debt due from my clients, Smooth 
and Stanton, to Miles Gregory. 1 made an allti- 
mate proposition from my insolvent clients, condi- 
tioned upon a surrender of their bond. It seems 
that Miles Gregory had given this bond to his son 
Yielding to my offer—an advantageous one, made 
quite professionally, and with no disposition to 
wrong or distress one human being—my old friend 
saw fit to reclaim the bond. doubtless with the 
purpose of giving in another form the aid which 
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natural affection must induce him to bestow upon 
his excellent son. Do you perceive a breach of 
honesty, or innocence, in this conduct of mine?” 

“Scarcely, as you state it,” Grant replied. 
‘But you have, notoriously, very adroit powers 
of narrative. Leaving this matter for the present, 
there is another which perhaps you can explain. 
In the interview at the house of Lewis Gregory, 
his father spoke of a debt of $10,000 due to him 
from myself. I know nothing of such a debt. 
Can you give me any light on the subject ?” 

The lawyer had stirred this debt into life, and 
had undertaken to propel it against the man before 
him: but his composure did not fail him in the 
least, as, armed with an apparent candor which the 
shrewdest men adopt as the very best means of 
deceiving, he answered : 

* Yes: 1 can give you information about that 
debt. Your father joined Ireton, his neighbor, in a 
bond to Smooth and Stanton. These last named 
parties assigned the bond to Miles Gregory, in part 
payment for lands purchased of him. ‘The debt 
is Ireton’s; your father drew no advantage from 
the transaction. He was, in fact, merely a surety. 
Miles Gregory can hardly think of pressing this 
large debt against you; at least until measures 
against Ireton have failed. And of this there 
can be little danger. Ireton, of course, can dis- 
charge it.” 

“* Perhaps so,” said Grant musing. ‘ But tell 
me how it happens that J hear of this thing for the 
first time now—just in connection with your pres- 
ence here at Hackwood ?” 

The lawyer was somewhat at a loss for a reply ; 
he however said : 

* Coincidences occur. And perhaps peculiar 
circumstanees—annoyance at some feeling inter- 
ference of yours, in the recent interview, perhaps— 
led the old gentleman to speak of it.” 

Grant persevered : 

** Did you, or did you nat, suggest and advise as 
to this debt, in the conversation here, in this house, 
to-day ?” 

“My young friend,” replied- Achilles Wiley, 
“you must be aware that, asa man of honor, I 
can make no answer to your singularly offensive 
question. A gentleman scarcely endures to be 
catechised in so extraordinary a manner.” 

** ] then take for granted that you did what you 
refuse to deny,’ said Grant. * You are not a man 
on the one hand to atter a direct lie, or on the other 
to withhold, for want of a certain etiquette in the 
mode of asking, a satisfactory answer, when trath 
will permit you to clear your skirts by giving it. 
] am persuaded that you have instigated the father 
of Lewis Gregory to measures of hardship against 
that good and suffering man.” Here Achilles Wi- 
ley tapped loudly upon his snuff-box. ‘1 am also 
persuaded that you have suggested and advised in 
the matter of this lreton debt, and that but fur you 
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I should not have heard of it.” Achilles Wiley 
took a profuse pinch of snuff. “ These are wrongs 
to be atoned for; and yet I have no good ground 
of quarrel, in the estimation of the world, against 
you. Yoo are specious, and perhaps the mere as- 
sertion of your professional duties and immunities 
would sustain you with the public, and make my | 
course appear wanton and absurd. But where 
gentlemen desire one of these useful collisions : 
as I do for the occurrences of to-day, and as you | 
must do fer certain words which | have seen fit to | 
use in my conversation with you: a little ingenn- | 
ity can find a way. You comprehend me? It is 
understood then that vou and I, meeting here at 
Hackwood, dissipated an hour’s ennui with some 
spicy political discussions, It is understood that, 
becoming warm, you used certain very offensive 
expressions.” 

“Well: go on, 
slight pause. 

“Tt is understood that you declined in the heat 
produced by the discussion, to retract these very 
offensive expressions, and that you chose rather to 
give me the manly satisfaction, which my wounded 
honor made it necessary that I should demand at 
your hands.” 

** You have turned the corners of an hypothesis 
quite prettily,” said Achilles Wiley; “but you 
have stopped short of the end by one clause.” 

“ What have I omitted?” Grant asked. 

* You have omitted to state that Mr. Wiley, the 
heat produced by the discussion having subsided, 
reconsidered his position, and after advising with 
honorable friends, retracted the offensive remarks, 
and apologized for them.” 

Grant smiled in spite of himself. 

“| see,” he said, “that yon are not disposed 
heartily to such a meeting as I desire.” 

“ Heartily t no,” replied Wiley. “ Upon my 
word, | have no disposition on earth to it, either 
hearty or lukewarm.” 

“ Then,” said Grant, “ 1 suppose that such re- 
dress is not open tome. But you must leave this 
house at once, or I shall compel you to go, by per- 
sonal violence.” 

“My God!” exclaimed Wiley. 
me. ‘This is unendurable.” 

“It may be unendurable,” said Grant, “ but you 
must nevertheless go at once. What you began 
this morning you shall not complete this evening.” 

* This is horrible,” cried Wiley ; * it becomes 
a matter very different from your supposilitious 
quarrel. This is to be weighed. Understand. 
sir, that in leaving this place, 1 go because the 
time has come for my doing so.” 

“So [ think.” 

“Your threats have no effect upon my motives 
sir—none whatever. Peterkin! Peterkin!” 





” said the lawyer filling up a 


“ You shock 
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wrath, followed. He was soon rolling away. As 
he cleared the old gate way, whose carved figure- 
heads, mutilated in features, looked down grimly, 
more like Lemures than the better guardian spirits, 
his anger seemed to leave him. 
a time his habitual caution 

mastery. 

‘**[| shall drop this business he mused. “ The 
compensation isn’t worth the danger. What a 
devil of a person this deliberate, slow-talking Youn- 
ster is, to be sure. 


Even in so short 
had regained the 


Such enemies do harm, but no 
good. I must get upon an amicable footing with 
him.” 

Henry Grant rode away from Hackwood soon 
afier the lawyer’s departure. And he, in turn, 
had been but a little while gone, when Miles Greg- 


ory came back from the wretched visit to his son. 


CHAPTER VII. 


The miser cross-questioned Jenkin concerning 
Wiley’s absence. Jenkin could give him no satis- 
factory information. He presently locked himself 
into his room. 

Sitting in his arm-chair, he pondered for a long 
time. Soon the annoyance, occasioned by Wiley’s 
not awaiting his return, gave way to a train of ab- 
sorbing thought. He had dared to reclaim the 
gift to his son, in defiance of his wild-tempered 
daughter, and of her former threats to rob him; 
because he had resolved to remove his hoards, and 
hide them away in a place of perfect safety. He 
had caught at this purpose, we have seen, as his 
hands were dipping into Wiley’s gold. He had 
carried it with him as a stimulus to his resolution 
in the encounter with his daughter and son. He 
still retained it, in spite of Joan’s changed manner, 
and the contrition with which she seemed to recal 
her threat ; for the first impression had been sharp- 
ly sunk into his suspicious, covetous, and fearful 
nature; and, in truth, he distrusted the genuine- 
ness of his daughter's present show of inactive, 
sluggish despair. He now meditated upon this 
removal of his boxes of money and other valuables. 

“| most begin to-night,” he mused. ‘“ The quar- 
ry pit will be the place. And then, then, when I 
am safe from the girl—why I shall do as | please.” 

Was the affection of a father for his children 
wholly gone t No: In all the scene atthe house of 
his blind son, there had been an ache of the heart, 
under the cupidity and anger which he displayed. 
Perhaps this heartache, these pangs keen in the 
core of the miserable man, did, in their stroggle 
with a cupidity too strong for them, cause the an- 
ger. When we are driven by any strong evil pas- 
sion to measures of cruel wrong to those we love, 
we are very apt to be fierce in temper, and to lash 





The footman came in, and shouldering the box 
of gold bore it to the cararige. 





Wiley, in silent internal ease. 


out at others, in resentment of our own want of 
Now that cupidity had gained its 
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end, it might have slumbered, and the good princi- | gone to bed at his usual hour, get up again, and 
ple might for a little time have come up from its puffing at some coals which, pleading the dampness 
profounds, and ruled over his meditations, suggest- | of the night, he had made Jenkin heap in the hearth 
ing plans of aid and protection to his children; but | and cover with ashes, lighted a candle. He next 
the cunning schemes for hiding his wealth abstract- left his room quietly, and went to the room of his 
ed him from such softer thoughts, and left them to | youngest daughter. Opening the door stealthily, 
visit the sombre solitude of some future hour. ‘he looked in. Anne slept soundly. The watery 

As he sat, maturing his purpose, night drew on. “"moonbeams touched a white shoulder which lay ex- 
About dusk, in the first mutterings of a rising storm, posed to the old man’s view. The light of the 
Joan came home. The gusty wind roared through ‘candle, which he had brought with him, blended 
the great door, as she entered the house ; and the feebly with these beams. He drew near to the lit- 
miser heard her well-known step on the stairs, and ue white bed and its gentle tenant. How beauti- 
along the passages, as she sought her chamber. |ful the child-like woman was—how low, tranquil 
He fell into a nervous disorder. He had not ex- |and soft was her breathing. Bending over this 
pected her return so soon. She had said that a best-loved of his children, the old man sighed ; the 
gulf was sunk between them—father and child— / girl stirred in her sleep, but only moving an arm, 
and that the fortunes of her blind brother were her | which exposed still farther the white shoulder, re- 
own; and yet she had returned in a few hours to| sumed her tranquil breathing. The miser left the 
take her accustomed place inthe household. The | room as stealthily as he had entered it. He next 
truth is that despair had dalled the reason of the |turned his steps to the chamber of Joan. The door 
poor girl, and she had come back from mere blind | was ajar. He looked in. Joan also slept. Her 
obedience to habit. The miser grew more and | hands were locked, one in the other, over her breast. 
more nervous, as he reflected upon her return, and | Her face was in shadow. Her breathing was 
presence on this night fixed for the removal of his heavy ; the long and large limbs of the beautiful 
moneys. Dusk deepened into an intensely dark | amazon, shaping the drapery which concealed them, 
night. Soon the roll of distant thunder gave way | were motionless. It seeemed to be a sluggish and 
to explosive peals near at hand, and almost inces- | dull sleep that chained the senses of the unhappy 
sant flames of lightning gleamed and burned over(|girl. This bed, and its sleeper, the miser did not 
trees, buildings, and the coverts of the barrens.| venture to approach. After listening for some 
The windows of the miser’s desolate room became | time, he withdrew, leaving the door still ajar. As 
oblongs of yellow flame. In his nervous disorder, ‘he passed back he heard something like a moan; 


weak in the solitude which was commonly his | 
strength, there was something living and terrible in 
the dread voices, and lurid fires, which roared, peal- 
ed and blazed without. The old author of one of. 
the Elizabethan moralities makes a monster of 
Thunder, and calls Lightning his red-winged sis- 
ter. Brother and sister—these furies of the ele- 
ments—were wildly alive on this stormy night. 

The miser summoned Jenkin to bear him com- 
pany. Jenkin made the shutters close, and lighted 
a feeble candle. For several hours the storm raged ; 
it then passed away. ‘The rain, which had fallen 
heavily, came down with only a capricious patter 
upon the roofs ; the peals of thunder became more 
distant ; the re-opened shutters showed only flashes 
in the east. It was like the dying away of a bat- 
tle which has become a rout; a feeble rally on the 
far hills, a flight into the valleys beyond. 

‘*T must strengthen myself with food,” said the 
miser, as the storm passed away. “ ft has been a 
long fast.” 





Jenkin breaght from a closet cheese and hard | 


bread. The owner of many thousand acres looked | 


carefully at the provision, to detect any possible | 
diminution of it since, like some old gray mouse, | 
he last nibbled at it. 


P » ‘ P | 
“Very little is enough, if we are saving,” he 


said, as he entered upon his repast. 
lt was about midnight. The miser, who had 





it came from Jenkin who slept in a passage below. 
The old servant uttered some sounds, such as we 
hear from our hunting dogs when they dream on 
the hearth rug; but, starting from sleep, shook 
himself, and muttered, “ the Lord have mercy on 
us.” 

The master, after waiting antil Jenkin was again 
asleep, re-entered his room, leaving the door half 
open. Presently he unlocked the hiding place of 
his moneys, and, kneeling on the floor, leaned inte 
the recess, until only his skirts and long thin legs 
were out of it. Then he brought out a box which 
he lifted with difficulty. As he placed it on the 
floor, another sound mingled with its dull thump; 
the sound of a soft footfall. Turning quickly, 
he saw Joan. With a swift shudder he made the 
opened panel fast again ; and then, with the key 
clutched in the palm of his right hand, his back 
planted against the wainscoting and his body shrink- 
ing into a bend, fronted his daughter with the min- 
gled courage and fear of a stag at bay. The girl 
approached with singular motions and gestures. 
Her arms were lifted, and advanced with the palms 
of the hands downward; her chin was raised, and 
her mouth tightly compressed ; her eyes were fixed 
as if on some far object; her body had the stag- 
gering motion of one wading in deep water, and 


| beaten by counter currents. Presently, as she 


came quite near, the miser saw, by the candle-light, 
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a dead lustre in her blood-shot eyes, and his real 
fears gave way to mere nervous tremors. Joan 
had come, not as a robber, but as a somnambulist. 
She turned aside when her swaying and shaken 
steps had brought her almost to his feet, and said : 

* Drowned—drowned ; ah! no help—no help !” 

The miser blew out his light and drew closer 
still to the wall. His eyes attempted then to fol- 
low his daughter in the dark. One might have 
seen an animal glow in the round staring balls. His 
heart beat with a dull, muffled sound. It was not 
fear of real danger, but nervous suspense, and per- 
haps the terrors with which the weird and unreal 
fill us, that oppressed him. As he watched his 
daughter’s motions, he saw her leave the room. 
With a sense preternaturally quickened, he heard 
her slight footfall at every step, as she retraced her 
way to her chamber, and finally the sharp creak, 
and catch of the bolt, as she shut herself into it. 
It was quite an hour before the old man recovered 
sufficiently from the shock of this interrnption, to 
be able to resume his operations. ‘Then, ignorant 
of the hour, and fearful that his inaction had con- 
tinued too long, and that day might be near, he 
crept to a window and would have looked to the 
eastern horizon ; but a moving light on the flat just 
beyond the little stream, at once fixed his attention. 
The light moved with a gliding motion just above) 
the long grass; presently, it became stationary, | 
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except the moonlight lying upon the great old stair- 
way as yellow as gold, and cut, as it lay, into the 
quaint traceries of the arched window by which it 
had entered. 


face of nature flash and glitter. 
the air aloft with their cries. 
led as she hung about her nest, and saw her swift 


been distressed by bad dreams. 
something of one of them. 
ters rising from valley to hill, from hill to mountain, 
and drowning the world by horrible degrees. 





and seemed to be poised, and to round itself jntoa 
perfect orb, burning with a pale light without lus- 
tre; then it resumed its motion, and went gliding 
away, at a sharp angle with its former course. It 
was a lamp of the marshes—a Will o’ the wisp. 
The old man, familiar with such lights, looked away | 
from it to the stream ; the brook, usually clear and | 
slow in its current, had been greatly swollen by the) 
recent rain, and ran now in a torrent, whose yellow 
and turbid surface the moon made quite visible. 
From this again he looked to the east. Day was 
not near. Then lighting his candle once more, he 
resumed his interrupted labours. ‘The box which 
he had taken from the recess, he lifted and carried 
across the room. This proved its weight, which 
he found greater than he could readily manage. 
Casting about for an expedient, he hit upon one ; 
he took a rope from the cheese closet, and fasten- 
ing this to the handles of leather, at each end of 
the box, made a band to go over the head, and rest 
on the neck and shoulders. This would, of course, 
diminish the labour of the arms in carrying so great 
a weight. Having completed these arrangements, 
he blew out his candle, took up the box, first pla- 
cing the rope over his neck, and after a little de- 
lay at the door, which he quietly locked after him, 
stole down the creaking stairway. Jenkin, be- 
tween sleeping and waking, had a vague conscious- 
ness that a tottering old man, bearing a burthen. 
passed him, and left the house by aback door, But 
when he had fully opened his eyes he saw nothing 


| 





CHAPTER VIII. 


Day came. Sunshine and rain-drops made the 


The martins filled 
The swallow chuck- 


mate dart away to bring back provision from his 
market above the moorlands, Even the old peak- 


ed gables of Hackwood put on a grim smile as na- 
ture Jaughed through her tears. 


Joan awoke with the consciousness of having 
She remembered 
It was a dream of wa-* 


Per- 
haps the material for such a dream had been fur- 
nished by the storm. She smiled bitterly, as now, 


awake and hardened by sorrow into indifference 


to life and death, she recalled her dreaming emo- 
tions of dread and hope. 

The sun had been some time risen, when Jenkin 
went to the door of his master’s room. He found 
it locked. He endeavored to make himself heard. 
He knocked repeatedly, and finally used his voice. 
No answer came, and the old servant, beginning to 
be alarmed, hobbled off to his young mistresses. 
Joan and Anne presently came to the fastened door 
and called loudly, but to no purpose. 

‘You must cut this door down,” said Joan quick- 
ly. Finding that Jenkin hesitated, and that Anne 
seemed surprised, she added, ‘* He may be dying— 
or dead.” 

“Ah! cut it down—cut it down!” cried the 
youngest girl infinitely alarmed ; and then called— 
** Father—father !” in so clear and ringing a voice, 
that the garrets echoed as if an Ariel had found his 
way into them. 

Jenkin brought to his aid the two or three old 
servants of the establishment, and the door was 
forced. Miles Gregory was notin theroom. This 
discovery at once removed the alarm of his daugh- 
ters. ‘hey withdrew, supposing that he had gone 
out and would svon return. 

But when several hours passed without his ap- 
pearing, the household became again seriously 
alarmed. Search was made in every probable 
place. Sometimes a seeker would imagine the old 
quaint hat with its peaked top, which the miser 
commonly wore, in some fantastic form of the fo- 
liage of the neighboring coverts. Sometimes a 
sound like his stealthy step would make the eyes 
turn quickly, but it was always a sigh of the faint 
wind, or a noise of the brook, already mach subsi- 
ded, and regaining its clearness. When the even- 
ing drew on, quite a crowd had collected. 
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A boy, a little keen-faced fellow, at last fonnd a 


trace of the missing man. On the narrow border 
of level ground, between the foot of the hill and 
the end of a log which made a bridge over the brook. 
were several impressions in the grassy soil. All 
of these were dull except one, which showed clear- 
ly the slip of a foot, and then a clear stamp where 
the foothold had been secured. Jenkin, brought to 
the spot, examined the footmark, and was sure that 
the patched shoe of his master had made it. A 
part of the crowd gathered about him. One of the 
number went upon the foot-bridge, holding, as he 
walked, by a rude hand-railing. About midway, 
an end of one of the laths of which this railing was 
made, sprung out under the pressure of his hand ; 
the nail which had fastened it to an upright had 
given way. 

“ If the old gentleman tried to cross here in the 
night,” said the man, when he had secured his bal- 
lance, nearly lost hy the yielding of the rail, * ten 
to one but he fellin. But this is a little branch to 
drown a man.” 

And saying this, the bridge-walker began to look 
into the water, and to feel the boitom with a long 
stick. He found the depth much greater than might 
have been supposed. It was quite six feet; the 
current had washed the brook here to an unusual 
depth. As the man felt about with his stick. he 
touched upon a substance which arrested the sweep- 
ing motions of his search; he pressed upon one 
spot—and lingered upon it. 

** He is here—I think he is here,” said the stout 
countryman in a low and grave voice. 

And so indeed it proved. The body of Miles 
Gregory was drawn from the bottom of this brook— 
a stream so narrow, that a good hunter might ordi- 
narily have cleared itataleap. Butthe storm had 
swollen it, and then a fatal cause was at once seen 
in the manner in which a box, so heavy as to add 
greatly to the labour of drawing the dead man upon 
the bank, had been fastened to the neck of the body. 
One hand, moreover, retained a fast hold to a han- 
die of this box, and the death-clutch could ouly be 
broken by wrenching at the fingers. This was the 
manner of the death of Miles Gregory of Hack- 
wood. 

What subtle connection there might be between 
the dream and the dead man’s daughter, and this 
his unhappy end, | cannot say. Country gossips, 
on a no better basis, have often established a spir- 
itual foreknowledge of events ; and indeed the wi- 
sest, who see under the show of life its inexplica- 
ble mysteries, whilst not weakly credulous as to 
such things, are yet not apt to disbelieve as prag- 
matically as that long-eared formalist, the Brocto- 
phantasmist of the Faust; or to run logical tilts 
which can only result in catching a mist on their 
spear-heads. 

With the death of Miles Gregory, the distresses 
of debt, and obstructed love, which had pressed 


of Hackwood. [Ocroser, 





heavily upon his children, and which have made the 
staple of my story, were removed. He left no will. 
His large property passed, by inheritance, to his 
children. J] have anly, in conclusion, to give the 
reader some knowledge of the after fortunes of my 
characters. 

Anne Gregory became the wife of Henry Grant, 
and mistress of Statton. Her dowry increased the 
means of her husband so materially that hereditary 
debts have been discharged; and the sweet girl, 
become now a gentle matron, lives in a cheerful and 
prosperous present, and looks with reasonable as- 
surance to a happy future. Little boys and girls 
are beginning to perplex old Jenkin, who has a cabin 
at Statton, and basks under its western wall on 
sonny evenings. He has stories to tell them, and 
toy baskets to make for them. He is occasionally 
peremptory, but one little girl of the number al- 
ways carries her end, when, stealing behind him, 
she puts her smooth arms about his neck. 

Her father’s death fell with a terrible effect apon 
Joan Gregory. The dark dread that her threats 
had caused it, preyed on her spirits for years. But 
time triumphed. The suffering woman regained 
the spring of her bold nature, and came to look 
upon life more hopefully, and with the courage of 
one who salves the past with the consciousness of 
good motives. She became the wife of an honora- 
ble and distinguished man, of great force of char- 
acter, and lives now in a distant country. 

Lewis Gregory has been partially cured of his 
blindness ; but not sufficiently te return to his pro- 
fession. Heis now master of Hackwood, and has 
restored the house and its grounds. The barrens 
are made fertile; and the ash coverts have given 
way to waving grasses and grains. Grace, his 
wife, is stillliving. She has soaght life in foreign 
travel. The airs of Montpelier, inthe Lower Lan- 
ouvedoc, have alleviated, if not removed, her mala- 
dy. Perhaps happiness will perfect the work. It 
is surely a sweet medicine. 

I trust that the reader has taken something more 
than a cold interest in the distresses, and subsequent 
prosperity of * The Gregories of Hackwood.” 





Could we look into the libraries of authors, the studios of 
artists, and the laboratories of chemists, and view what 
they have only sketched, or what lie scattered in fragments, 
and could we trace their first and last thonghts, we might 
discover that we have lost more than we possess. There 
we might view foundations without superstructures, once 
the monuments of their hopes! 


Men of genius are often reverenced only where they are 
known by their writings ; intellectual beings in the romance 
of life—in its history, they are men! Erasmus compared 
them to the great figures in tapestry-work, which lose their 
effect when not seen atadistance. Their foibles and their 
infirmities are obvious to their associates, often only capa- 





ble of discerning these qualities. The defects of great men 
are the consolation of the dunces.— D’Israeli. 
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selves known in all directions. We have accom- 
plished wonderful things in arts and arms. in letters 
‘and locomotion, and while skirting the Atlantic for 
We are a great people. That is, we, the uni- two thousand miles with populous and thriving 
versal Yankee nation, and not we, the writer of cities, we have carried our julaps and our jurispru- 
this article. There can be no doubt of our great-|dence across the Rozky Mountains, among strange 
ness. From the night when the tea was thrown |tribes of dusky and barbarous Injons! As our poli- 
overboard from the ships in Boston harbor, we cy is peace, we shall soon reach the Pacific, and, 
have been progressing, (a good word, in spite of the acting over again the energetic measures of Au- 
lexicographers,) until this day—the first of October, /gustus, who “ found Rome of brick and left it of 
in the year Kighteen Hundred and Forty Eight, | marble,” shall rear the temples of justice and reli- 
the date of the Messenger’s publication—we stand | gion, and lift up the voice of enlightened morality, 
among the other nations of the earth, like Saul, where now is heard only 
among the men of Israel, or 
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The wolf's long how! on Onualaska’s shore ! 





velut inter ignes 


Luna winores. There, that will do! We take breath, and come 


The idea of Britannia’s marching over the moun- | More immediately to the subject we propose to dis- 
tain wave, as mistress of the seas, may be all very | ©"SS- 

well in Mr. Campbell’s lyrics, and France may| That subject is “ Americanisms.” 

claim to be the propagandist of the fashions, but| And to define the term, we recur, before pro- 
we boldly assert the proud supremacy of Brother ceeding farther, to the very excellent volume of 
Jonathan, in the eyes of the world. Something, Mr. Bartlett ; 

perhaps, might be said in praise of English learn-| “ Americanism. A way of speaking peculiar 
ing and French science, of the British Museum | to this country.— Witherspoon. 

and the discovery of Le Verrier, if we were dis-| ‘“* By Americanism,’ says Dr. Witherspoon, ‘ I 
posed to do justice to our transatlantic neighbors ; | understand a use of phrases or terms, or a con- 
but we have set out in this article to brag of Ame- ‘struction of sentences, even among persons of 
rica and brag we shall, to the best of our ability. rank and education, different from the use of the 
]t would be quite improper, certainly, to sound the |Same terms and phrases, or the construction of 
praises of any other country. We know a genile- ‘similar sentences, in Great Britain. In this sense 
man, who once went to Liverpool as supercargo | it is exactly similar in its formation and significa- 
in a commercial enterprise and who remained in ‘tion to the word Scotticism.’ ” 

England three months, without seeing London. This definition is quite sufficient and satisfactory, 
We ventured to ask him on his return why he had jahtheagh we might carp at the term “rank” as 
not visited the metropolis? * Sir,” said he, “I somewhat aristocratic for our institutions, 

had my luggage taken down to the station and was | We now assert, in the face of Blackwood and 
on my way to get a ticket, when | met a sheaves We Anglo-American correspondent, that, with all 
who assured me that London was a very stupid |ur Americanisms, we speak, as a nation, better 
place, and so I came back again.” It is just in| English than do the people of the * fast-anchored 
this manner that we shall speak of Albion or any jisle.” Trae it is, that in some sections of the 
other nation when compared with ourselves. We) United States, from local influences and foreign 
have learned long since, on fourth-of-Jaly days, to | @¢mixtures, the vernacular, throwing off the tram- 
boast of America as a pretty considerable sort of me!s of the schools, has assumed a flexibility and 
country and no mistake, and, in the true spirit of C?PI9usness quite unknown to the 17th century. 
our national anthem, to But this does not weaken our position at all. For 
we believe that even in these sections better Eng- 
lish is spoken than among similar classes of society 
in England. The b'hoys in the Bowery, for ex- 





—— Stick a feather in our cap 
And call it macaroni ! 


Are we not “ going ahead” in every branch of 
haman improvement? Not only is the schoolmaster 
abroad, but lis smart scholars are making them- 


* Dictionary of Americanisms. A Glossary of Words 
and Phrases, usually regarded as peculiar to the United 
States. By John Russell Bartlett, Corresponding Secre- 
tary of the American Ethnologieal Society and Foreign 
Corresponding Secretary of the New York Historical So- 
ciety. New York: Bartlett and Welford, No. 7 Astor 
House, 1848. Richmond, for sale by Drinker and Morris- 


ample, do not converse with any strict observance 
\of grammar or any remarkable purity of expres- 
sion, but their lingo is better than that of the young 
gentlemen of St. Giles,’ who have been intreduced 
to us, in all their larcenous extravagance, in Mr. 
Ainsworth’s novels. The slang of collegiaus is 
very similarin both countries and is not worse, we 
apprehend, at Yale or the University of Virginia 
than at Oxford or Cambridge. Among the nobili- 





ty, in the circles of Belgrave Square, we do not 
doubt that the language is spoken with great 
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purity, but it is spoken quite as well by educated | 
people in Boston, in Baltimore, in Richmond, in| 
Charleston or in St. Louis. What indeed shall 
we say of the dialects of Yorkshire and Cornwall, 
or where among our people is such English em- 
ployed ? 

We are right glad that the subject has at length 
engaged the attention of one so well qualified to 
do it entire justice as Mr. Bartlett. Well-known 
for his philological attainments and his accurate 
research, his studies have made him familiar, in 
an uncommon degree, with the rise and progress of 
our tongue. We have read his book with great 
pleasure and we consider it a most acceptable con- 
tribution to literature. Any one, who will take it 
up, while he will derive abundant amusement from 
the novelties it contains, will be surprised to find 
how many words, which have been set down as of 
our own invention, are based upon genuine Biblical 
or Shaksperian usage. 

The verb to progress, which we have used in 
our foregoing remarks, after having been excluded 
from the language by the “‘ best authorities,” must 
again be admitted under the sanction of the London 
Quarterly Review, and the occurrence of it in the 
writings of the old dramatists. 


«Let me wipe off this honorable dew, 
That silverly doth progress on thy cheeks.” 
King John, v. 2. 


o Although the popular blast 
Hath reared thy name up to bestride a cloud 
Or progress in the chariot of the sun.” 
Forv.— Broken Heart. 





It is a very common opinion that “ axe” for ask 
is a vulgarism indigenous to the Southern States 
of America. We have had it quoted to us as an in- 
stance of Virginia coinage. Butthe verb to aze is as 
old as the language. Inthe Ang. Sax. it is acsian, 
axian. Mr. Bartlett cites the following authorities 
for it : 

‘“‘ And Pilate azide him, art thou King of Jewis? 
And Jhesus answeride and saide to him, thou 
seist.— Wiclif, Trans. of the Bible. 


A poor lazar, upon the tide, 
Came to the gate and axed meate. 
Gower. Con. Anc. 


Margaret, Countess of Richmond and Derby, in a 
letter to her son, Henry VII., concludes with, 


As hearty blessings as ye can are of God. 
Lord Howard. 


In the next reign, Dr. John Clarke writes to Car- 
dinal Wolsey, and tells him that 


The King aved after your Grace’s welfare. 
Pegge's Anecdote.” 





The expression SHARP SET in the sense of hun- 





gry is given very properly as in frequent colloquial 


use both in England and the United States. In 
support of this, the writer might have referred to 
one of the best of Charles Lamb’s puns. In a 
letter to his friend Manning, a mathematical tutor 
at Cambridge, he says,** Puns 1 have not made 
many, (nor punch much) since the date of my last ; 
one I cannot help relating. A constable in Salis- 
bury Cathedral was telling me that eight people 
dined at the top of the spire of the Cathedral, upon 
which I remarked, that they must be very sharp- 
set.” 

There are many other words of this description 
in Mr. Bartlett’s Dictionary, some of which he 
has failed to trace to their origin or to notice as 
common in England. We suggest three or four 
examples. We think it strange that the plain de- 
rivations and authorities of these words did not 
occur to so well-informed and accurate an author, 

On page 61, Mr. Bartlett gives us 

* CALLITHUMPIANS. It is a common practice 
(says he) in New York, as well as other parts of 
the country, on New Year’s Eve, for persons to 
assemble with tin horns, bells, rattles, and similar 
euphonious instruments, and parade the streets 
making all the noise and discord possible. This 
Party is called the Callithumpians, or the Calli- 
thumpian Band. On wedding nights the happy 
couple are sometimes saluted with this discord by 
those who choose to consider the marriage an im- 
proper one, instead of a serenade.—See Charivari” 

While this definition describes well enough the 
manner of the performance and the instruments 
generally used, our author has been singularly un- 
fortunate, we think, in locating the practice ; for 
we entertain no sort of doubt that if it is common 
for parties of this description, to go out on New 
Year’s Eve to make night hideous in the streets of 
New York and fright Manhattan Isle from its pro- 
priety, it is also common for them to be put in the 
watch-house for their trouble. They must either 
yield, or, like Hood's prowler, 


Frightened by Policeman B. 3, flee. 


The fact is, the Callithompians flourish most in 
colleges situated in small towns or villages, where 
the constable can do nothing to suppress disorder, 
against a large force of students, without the posse 
comitatus. We know something about it from per- 
sonal experience, and we can assure Mr. Bartlett 
that the word has an excellent Greek derivation. 
It comes from «ados, pleasant, and 9éy0s, the soul, 
because they are pleasant souls, or jolly fellows, 
who engage in the sport. 

Page 205. “Licxine. A flogging ; a beating.” 

The authorities given for this are Col. Crockett 
and the Charcoal Sketches of the late Joseph C. 
Neal. 


Now there is no better word than “ licking.” Its 
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root is lictor, the name of the official who carried 
around the fasces to thrash the rabble into a proper 
respect for the Roman magistracy. 


Again. Page 298. “Suinpy. A Row or Spree.” 

Mr. Bartlett givesno other authority for this than 
Mr. Neal and thus admits that the word is an Amer- 
icanism proper. ‘Shindy’ is one of those specimens 
of slang. which have been brought with spices from | 
India. It is from the name of an Indian general, 
Scindia, who always got up a fight wherever he 
went. 

It is very possible that our speculations with re- 
gard to these words may be considered fanciful and | 
extravagant. But there is a phrase given by Mr. 
Bartlett as of native growth, about which there | 
can be no dispute whatever, when we point out the | 
source from which itcomes. He dves not mention | 
a single passage in English literature in which it) 
occurs, and seems to consider it as obnoxious to 
the charge of being American born. The phrase is 





“ By tue Skin or One’s Teeta. When aman 
(says our author) has made a narrow escape from| 
any dilemma, it is a common remark to say, that | 
he has saved himself ‘by the skin of his teeth.’ ?| 

To put the matter forever at rest, so far as the 
propriety of the phrase is concerned, we quote a 
passage from the most splendid of all compositions. 
In the book of Jub, xix chap., 20 verse, it is thus 
written, 

** My bone cleaveth to my skin and to my flesh and I am 
escaped with the skin of my teeth.” 

There must be inevitably very many additions to 
language in the advancement of the sciences and 
New 
discoveries and new combinations of long-estab- 
lished facts and principles involve the absolute ne- 
cessity of new terms by which to designate them. 
In this manner, the United States has added large- 


the important changes of national character. 
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participator in the scenes of the Revolution. The 
story is as follows: 

“When General Washington, after being appoint- 
ed commander of the army of the Revolutionary 
war, came to Massachusetts to organize it and 
make preparations for the defence of the country, 
he found a great want of ammunition and other 
means necessary to meet the powerful foe he had 
to contend with, and great difficulty to obtain them. 
If attacked in such condition, the cause at once 
might be hopeless. On one occasion at that anx- 
ious period, a consaltation of the officers and oth- 
ers was had, when it seemed no way could be de- 
vised to make such preparation as was necessary. 
His Execllency, Jonathan Trumbull, the elder, 
was then Governor of the State of Connecticut, 
on whose judgment and aid the General placed the 
greatest reliance, and remarked, ** We must con- 
sult * Brother Jonathan’ on the subject.” The Gen- 
eral did so, and the Governor was successful in 
supplying many of the wants of the army. When 
difficulties afterwards arose and the army was spread 
over the country, it became a by-word, ‘ We must 
consult Brother Jonathan.’ The term Yankee is 
still applied to a portion, but ‘ Brother Jonathaw 


| has now become a designation of the whole coun- 


try, as John Ball has for England.” 

“ Diceiyes. A word first used at the Western 
Lead Mines, to denote places where the ore was 
dug. Instead of saying this or that mine, it is these 
diggings or those diggins. 'The phrase these dig- 
gins is now provincial in the Western States, and 
is occasionally heard in the Eastern, to denote a 
neighborhood, or particular section of country.” 

We now qnote one of the most curious of Amer- 
icanisms, which has given rise to much discussion 
in different parts of the country with regard to its 
origin. It is the 

* Dottar Mark ($.) The origin of the sign to 





ly to the vocabulary of Dr. Johnson. Nor can it be 
questioned that many phrases and expressions have | 


crept into use, which have no sufficient origin and | papers 
: : | papers. 
would be little understood out of the country. Some | U.S., (U 


of these are curious and amusing. 
tion several of each class, as given by Mr. Bart- 
lett. 


* Backwoops. The partially cleared forest re- 


gion on the western frontier of the United States, | 


called also the back settlements. This part of the 
country is regarded asthe back part or rear of An- 
glo-American civilization, which fronts on the At- 
Jantic. It is rather curious that the English word 
back has thus acquired the meaning of Western, 


which it has in several Oriental languages, and also | 


in Irish.” 

“ Brorner Jonatnan. The origin of this term, 
as applied to the United States, is given in a re- 
cent number of the Norwich Courier. The Edi- 
tor says it was communicated by a gentleman now 


upwards of eighty years of age who was an active 


Vout. XIV—79 


| 


We shall men- | the Fe 


represent the Dollur, (says Mr. Barilett,) has been 
the cause of much discussion of late in the news- 
One writer says it comes from the letters 
nited States,) which after the adoption of 
deral Constitution, were prefixed to the 
Federal which afierwards, in the 
hurry of writing, were run into one another; the 
|U being made first and the S over it. Another, 
that it is derived from the contraction of the Span- 
‘ish word pesos, dollars, or pesos fuertes, hard dol- 
lars. A third, that it is a contraction of the Span- 
ish fuertes, hard, to distinguish silver or hard dol- 
lars from paper money. ‘The more probable ex- 
planation is, that it is a modification of the figure 8, 
and denotes a piece of eight reals, or, as a dollar 


was formerly called, a piece of eight. It was then 


currency, aod 


, 8, 
designated by the figures > ‘ 


Mr. Bartlett could not have seen a letter, ad- 
dressed to the Editors of the Southern Standard, 
(@ paper published about two years since in Rich- 
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mond.) from the pen of Judge Beverly Tucker, of 
William and Mary College, on the use of the Dol- 
lar Mark in Pleading. Judge Tucker's hypothesis 
is certainly the most striking, if not the most ra- 
tional, we have ever seen. He says— 

* The Straits of Gibraltar, called of old the ¢ Pil- 
lars of Hercules,’ were called the ne plus ultra of 
the world. Spain pushed her discoveries to this 
continent, and when she carried home the wealth 
that rewarded her enterprise, she coined it into dol- 
lars, and stamped them with a triumphant allusion 
to her great achievement. The pillars they bear 


are the Pillars of Hereules and across them is) 
twined a fillet marked with the beautiful words | 
‘ plus ultra’—‘ farther yet.’ The two straight lines | 
are supposed to represent these pillars, and the line | 
that waves across them stands for the fillet ; and | 
thus the mark $ is but a rude picture of this part, 


of the impression.” 

Our quotations are certainly most diverse in their 
nature, for we now come to a phrase, which defies 
a satisfactory explanation and which must sound 
singularly in the ears of an Englishman : 

“ Knockep into a Cockep Har. Knocked out 
of shape ; spoiled ; ruined. The allusion or meta- 
phor seems to be that of the hat of some unlucky 
wight, which, by a violent blow, has been knocked 
into a sort of flattened, three-cornered shape, re- 
sembling an old-fashioned cocked hat. 

** In consequence of a severe storm of rain and 
a freshet that followed, some time during the win- 
ter of 1842, the mails were behind several days 
and no news was received. In speaking of the 
storm, the New York Commercial Advertiser sta- 
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Recurring to the Dictionary, however, we are 
attracted by a word, which is the very last that a 
Virginian would be willing to see expunged from 
the language. It embodies all his love of country 
and pride of birth-place, because he regards it as 
the synonym of his State’s renown. If carried 
from his home to inhospitable climes, or placed 


sub curru nimium propinqui 
Solis, in terra domibus negata, 





he would not feel so deeply the maladie du pays as 
the want of his best comforter, the solace of all his 


'woes. ‘The reader has already anticipated us in 


| 


‘the word—Toracco. We need not recur to the 
palmy days of the court of Elizabeth, to see Ra- 
leigh introducing the weed into use among that 
crowd of wits and gallants that encircled the Vir- 
gin Queen, nor need we invoke in its praise the 
muse of Byron, who sings 


Sublime tobacco! which from east to west 
Cheers the tar’s labors and the Turkman’s rest. 


It is enongh for us that it is the staple product of 
Virginia to make us regard it with peculiar favor, 
and though we use it only as it comes in cigars 
from Cuba, we incline to think that the American 
was right, who, being asked in England for what 
the United States was remarkable, replied, ‘* Pret- 
ty women, canvass-back ducks, trotting horses and 
tobacco.” 

But what says Mr. Bartlett? 

*“Topacco. (Span. tabaco.) An American 
plant ; the dried leaves of the plant used for smo- 





ted that they were unable to give any news, for,| king, chewing and making snuff. The name is 
owing to the storm and the freshet, the mails were | supposed to be derived from Tadaco, a province of 


all knocked into a cocked hat. A London paper, in 
quoting news from America, observed that a singu- 
lar occurrence had taken place, which had kept 


back the usual supply of news from New York, as! 


it appeared that the mails were knocked into a 
cocked hat—a most extraordinary circumstance, the 
meaning of which it was wholly out of their power 
to define.” 

It is not generally known that “ sundown” is 
purely an Americanism. The Dictionary says, 

*Sunpown. Sunset. Peculiar to the United 
States.” 


An English lady, making the tour of the United 


Yucatan, where it was first found by the Span- 
iards.— Worcester. According to Gilii, it is the 
name of an instrament which the Indians used for 
smoking.—Sloria Americana. 

‘* Among the host of names given to the weed 
according to the various modes in which it is pre- 
pared for chewing, are, Pig-Tail, Ladies’ twist, 
Cavendish, Honey-Dew, Negro-head, (pron. Nig- 
| ger-head,) Long Cut, Short Cat, Bull's Eye, Plug, 
| Oronoko Leaf, Nail-rod or 32's, Roll, Fine Spun, 
Pound, &c., &e.” 

We clipped from a newspaper, some time since 
;an account of the origin of the term, Cavendish 

















States, with whom it was our fortune on one occasion Tobacco, which, not because we think it very in- 
to ride twenty miles in the stage coach, complained | teresting but that it seems to be a leaf of our his- 
that wherever she went in the interior, she was|tory, we here insert and commend to the notice of 
treated with ‘a sunrise breakfast and a sundown the Virginia Historical Society. 

bed.” She spoke freely of the liberties we took! “There lived in the County of Mecklenburg, 
with the language and told an amusing story of a’ and Colony of Virginia, some seventy-five years 
Western steamboat captain, who, just as he was/ ago, a Colonel Cabanis, a successful planter and 
leaving a landing on the Mississippi river, where|‘ prosperous gentleman.’ Now, in those ancient 
the boat had stopped for freight, saw a carryall on|days of Virginia, the habit was to export the to- 
the wharf and cried out to a man on shore, ‘* Dues; bacco grown in the Colony to the mother country, 
that carryall wand to come on board t” to be manufactured, and then to be re-exported to 
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Virginia, there to be mnaibiened and ‘ahead upon 
jts native soil. 


“ Our worthy Colonel was the first to start do- |tion. 


mestic manufactures in the South on his own hook, | 
by the erection of a private establishment for the 
raanufactare of chewing tobacco on a small scale. | 
And a prime article was turned out from this infant, | 
and, we may say, isolated manufactory of the olden | 
time. And the good Colonel, who was a member 
of the House of Burgesses, would at every annual | 
visit to Williamsburg, put into his saddle-bags a 
choice twist for each of his brother members and 
chewers of the House ; and anxiously, indeed, was 
his advent, or rather that of his saddle-bags, looked 
for, while many a smacking of lips, as well as sha- 
king of hands, greeted the arrival of the manufac- 
turer of Mecklenburg at the Capitol. 

“* Now the Cabanis twist beat all competition ; it 
had the taste, the twang, the real game flavor, and | 
many and earnest were the inquiries as to the mo- | 
dus operandi by which such an exquisite article | 
was produced. Atlength the Colonel divulged the 
mighty secret—He always pressed his prime, the 
real Cabanis, in an old bee gum! 

‘Gentle readers, who are masticators of the 
weed, rejoice! After the lapse of three quarters 
of a century the truth, the mighty truth, is out at 
last. So let us hear no more of Cavendish Tobac- | 
co, but of Cabanis fo. 1, real Bee Gum and no 
nustake !” 

With the word Tobaceo, we shall conclude our 
extracts from Mr. Bartlett's volume ; not however 
Without some anxiety, lest that gentleman may in- 
stitute legal proceedings against us for a violation 
of his copy-right. The attentive reader, too, may 
possibly lay an action of deceit, for our having in- 
veigled him into a perusal of this article, under the 
title of “‘ Americanisms,” when we have wandered 
from the subject to treat de omnibus rebus et qui- 
busdam aliis. We ask pardon of both and return 
to the matter in hand. 

Our author has treated, (in his Introduction,) of 
Dialects and the causes that producethem. There 
can be no doubt that the most satisfactory reasons 
may be found for the introduction of so large a 





|The following amusing story is told by Mr. 
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We lived in sight of it for two years, intne we 
were made acquainted with its original designa- 
It was named by Mr. Jefferson Pantops, 


from as, rasa, rav, all, and of, seeing, signifying 


‘that an extensive prospect might be seen from the 


house. But the general title is, as we have said, 
Pinetops. In like manner, a spot on the Missis- 
sippi river, settled by the French, is now known by 


|a dreadful perversion of the name they gave to it. 


From the appearance of the country around, they 
called the setthement Bois brulé, or burnt-wood. 
It is now called Bob Ruly! 

It frequently happens that settlements, immedi- 
ately adjoining each other, are peopled by foreign- 
ers, whose languages widely differ. Words and 
phrases are soon interchanged, and the transmuta- 
tions of names are sometimes ludicrous enough. 
Liv- 
| ingston, in his admirable answer to Mr. Jefferson's 
| defence of his conduct to Mr. L. for ousting him 
from the possession of the famous batture at New 
Orleans, purchased by Mr. Livingston from Gra- 
vier. It is intended to show how, by translations 
and retranslations, a troublesome word may be made 
to mean anything: ‘‘ An unfortunate Scotchman, 
whose name was Ferguson, was obliged, in pursuit 


\of fortune, to settle among some Germans in the 


western part of New York. They translated him 
literally into German and called him Fuerstein. 
On his return to an English neighborhood, his new 
acquainiances discovered that Fuerstein in Ger- 
man meant Flint in English. They retranslated 
instead of restoring him his name, and the ‘escen- 


dants of Ferguson go by the name of Flint to this 


day. I ought, however, to except one of his grand- 
sons, who settled at the Acadian coast, on the Mis- 
sissippi, whose name underwent the fate of the rest 
of the family ; he was called by a literal translation 
into French ‘ Pierre a fusil,’ and his eldest son re- 
turning to the family clan underwent another 
change, and was called Peter Gun !” 

The case of the worthy Irishman, Mr. O’Trot- 
ter, is not so remarkable, but is sufficiently ludi- 
crons. He started ont on his travels as Mr. O’ 
Trotter. In Scotland he was called Mr. McTrot- 





number of slang expressions into our American 
English, especially in the Southern States. The 
institution of slavery insures the presence of a large 
class among us, who talk an unwriiten language, of 
course a bad imitation of their masters’ vocabulary. 
Thus corruptions sometimes become common among 
the people at large and are occasionally adopted 
as mere farcical phrases, not to be employed in 
composition. The want of an adequate system 
of education, arising from our sparse population, 
consigns many to hopeless barbarism of speech. 
Their perversions are frequently in the highest de- 
gree amusing. There is a very handsome planta- 
tion residence in the neighborhood of Charlottes- 
ville, which is familiarly known as * Pinetops.”’ 





ten. In England he was accosted as Mr. Trot- 
itington. Arriving at Paris, he was saluted as M, 

Trottignac, and in another part of France M. Trot- 
tinville. He went to Italy, where he was address- 
ed as Trottini; thence to Holland, where he be- 
came Van Trotten; subsequently, in Germany, he 
was designated Von Trotten; in Poland, it was 
Trottinski; in Russia, Trottingoff; and when at 
length he reached the Celestial Empire, the Chi- 
nese immediately transformed his plastic name into 
Trottinfou ! 


There is a weighty objection to the volume of 
Mr. Bartlett, which we cannot help expressing, as 
lovers of the English language. 





It is the intro- 
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daction of so large a number of mere blackgnard- 
isms, which would pass away with the generation 
that employs them, but for this recognition of their 
existence. Some appear for the first time in a 
book, others are gleaned from the local sketches of 
low character, which have been published in vari- 
ous parts of the country. If it be said that we 
should also object to the sketches themselves, to 
Judge Longstreet and Judge Haliburton, for the 
employment of slang,—we answer that this has all 
been in character, and was well understood, and 
there is as little danger that the language will be 
corrupted by Sam Slick or Billy Stallings as by 
any of the stable boys or Alsatians in the Waverley 
Novels. We very much fear, however, that the 
bare preservation of such vulgarisms, in the form 
of a Glossary, will tend to increase their use. In 
this way they will emerge from colloqnial service 
into the purposes of composition and our literature. 
debasea by vile thoughts and disfigured by unwor- 
thy expressions, will display in choice profusion 
those exoties of rhetoric, which flourish in the ge- 
nial soil of Cockiagne. 

We love the English language. It is perhaps 
because we know little of any other. But we are 
so much attached to its idioms, its modes of speech, 
its stately dignity, that we are unwilling to see it 
changed in aught from that perfect vocabulary. 
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writing we arealways on stilts. It is not enongh to 
introduce a metaphor here and a trope there, simply 
to lighten what might otherwise drag somewhat hea- 
vily, but we search through nature for figures, and ex- 
haust Lempriere for classical allusions, only to mis- 
apply the one and mix the other in hopeless catechre- 
sis. We plead guilty to the charge for ourselves and 
alarge number of our fellow citizens. But we must 
be allowed to traverse that count in the indictment 
which alleges that the fault is most frequently comi- 
mitted in the Southern States. In doing so, we 
do not charge that it occurs oftener in the North. 
But we happen to have near us a capital specimen 
of the very style complained of, in an extract from 
a speech delivered in the Massachusetts House of 
Representatives, in opposition to some resolutions 
introduced by Mr. Cushing with regard to the Mex- 
ican war, which we cannot help quoting for the 
amusement of the reader. ‘The speech was trans- 
mitted to the member’s own town, and was there 
published for the enlightenment of his constituents. 
Hlear the peroration : 

* And, if Massachusetts’ firm judgment—solid 
understanding—friendly heart of sympathy and 
God-based Reason are cloven down, in this disas- 
trous battle-field, and when the heat and dust of 
the conflict are over, glittering, polished beams of 
night reflected from the Milky Way of Heaven, 


which has come down to us from the old masters | 294 from the luminous fog of sea breeding storms 


of eloquence and poesy. We like the Miltonic 


and the smoke of rosewood shavings kindled over 


march of words, words that sweep along the pages the ashes of Martin Lather, borne by a cold, isola- 


of the Paradise Lost, like the army of the fallen 
cherubim, 


In perfect phalanx to the Dorian mood 
Of flutes and soft recorders. 


ted breeze of sorrow over a cheerless sea, are suf- 
fered, with their hazy mists, to dim the Pilgrim and 
and Patriot burnished brightness of the Coat of 
Arms of Massachusetts, the wails of wo and lam- 
entation which will hereafter arise from her thick, 
crowded cities, from the villages clustering around 


We believe that in the writings of Bunyan and/her sea-girt rocks to the remotest hamlet on her 
Baxter, of Sir William Temple and Defoe, of Dry-| barrier hills, will drown aJl sympathy for suffering 
den and Bolingbroke, (not to mention others of their|and all cries of agony from the battle-fields of 
time nor many that have sueceeded them,) may be| Mexico and from the Country of the Aziecs.” 


found words enough for all the purposes of thought. 


In justice to Massachusetts and the country, how- 


It should be borne in mind, too, that just in proportion | ever, we must admit that the above is rather more 


as we alter or modify the acceptation of original 
English words or substitute new forms of expres- 
sion for those already in use, we shall render it 


difficult for posterity to read understandingly the|and set it strongly before our readers. 


ridiculous than any other similar performance that 
has come under our observation. It will serve as 
a specimen of the offence, of which we complain 
We must 


works of these authors, rich mines, as they are, of |also insist that it was frequently committed by Eng- 


intellectual wealth. Let us then adhere to the lan- 
guage as it is, and take great caution in the em- 
ployment of any innovations. 


lish writers, long before any English settlement on 
American soil, and though much practised among 
us now, certainly had its origin as early as the 


We must be pardoned for saying a few words|grammar of the language itself. This will abun- 
with regard to another matter, more germane per-|dantly appear in the following excellent advice of 


haps to a discussion of style than to the subject 


quaint old Thomas Wilson, who flourished in the 


before us, but which, as a national offence, may be| 16ih century and became Dean of Durham. We 


considered an Americanism. 


It is that weakness|commend it especially to all lecturers and speakers 


which has been so often derided by Englishmen,—|of orations, whether in colleges or lyceums. 


extravagance of ornament in what we write and 
speak. They say,and with some truth, it mast be ad- 
mitied, that we talk only in superlatives and that in 


“ Among other lessons,” says he, “ this should 
first be learned, that we never affect any strange 
iukhorn terms, but to speak as is commonly re- 
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ceived; neither seeking to be over fine, nor yet 
living over careless ; using our speech as most men 
do, and ordering our wits as the fewest have doen. 
Some seek so far for outlandish English, that they 
forget altogether their mother’s language. And I 
dare swear this, if some of their mothers were 
alive, they were not able to tell what they say, and 
yet these fine English clerks will say they speak in 
their mother tongue, if a man should charge them 
with counterfeiting the King’s English. Some far 
journied gentlemen, at their return home, like as 
they love to go in foreign apparel, so they will 
powder their talk with over-sea language. He that 
cometh lately out of France will talk French Eng- 
lish and never blush atthe matter. Another chops 
in with English lialianated, and applieth the Ital- 
ian phrase to our English speaking; the which is, 
as if an oration that professeth to utter his mind in 
plain Latin, would needs speak poetry, and far 
fetched colours of strange antiquity. * * The 
mystical wise men, and poetical clerks, will speak 
nothing but quaint proverbs and blind allegories ; 
delighting much in their own darkness, especially 
when none can tell what they do say. The un- 
learned or foolish fantastical, that smells but of 
learning, (such fellows as have seen learned men 
in their days,) will so Latin their tongues, that the 
simple cannot but wonder at their talk, and think 
surely they speak by some revelation. I know 
them, that think rhetoric to stand wholly upon dark 
words ; and he that can catch an inkhorn term by 
the tail, him they count to be a fine Englishman 
and a good rhetorician.” 

Having given this good counsel far more effec- 
tually in the words of another than we could have 
done it ourselves, we resume, in conelusion, the 
vaunting spirit with which we commenced, and 
claim for the United States the credit of having 
within its borders some of the best writers and 
speakers of the English language now living. To 
the State papers of the country, we might refe: 
with pride for models of excellence. We have 
many accurate scholars, thoroughly acquainted with 
their vernacular, at the bar and in the Senate, at 
the sacred desk and in the editorial chair. We 
trust it may long be so and that our countrymen 
may retained unweakened and unchanged the vo- 
cabulary of the great founders of the Republic ; 
feeling assured that, although the nation may one 
day reach a pitch of prosperity, of which its ‘pres- 
ent condition is but a dim foreshadowing, it will 
always be 


Praise enough 
To fill the ambition of a private man, 
That Marshall's language was his mother tongue, 
And Wirt's great name compatriot with his own! 








THE AUTUMN TIME. 


The Autumn time hath come again— 
The pleasant Autumn time, 

Awaking deep and dreamy thought, 
Like some old poet’s rhyme: 

It cometh with adreamy light, 
A solemnizing tone, 

And waketh in each tuneful heart 
Rich music of its own. 


It cometh with the faded flowers, 
The breezes mild and free, 

That pipe unto the whirling leaves 
A fitful melody ; 

It standeth on the mountain top 
In many-hued array,— 

As standeth some proud Indian queen 
Upon her bridal day. 


The Autumn time hath pleasant hours, 
And dreamily they glide, 

As float the golden-tinted leaves 
Adown a silver tide ; 

And every thought that fills the heart 
At that poetic time, 

Is wreathed in music at its birth 
And gushes forth in rhyme. 


The Autumn time hath solemn thoughts— 
A spell is o’er us shed, 

To bear us to the shadowy past 
With memories of the dead. 

We seem to hear their voices call 
In every wind that grieves, 

And feel their presence by our side 
Among the withered feave’. 


The Autumn time—the Automn time! 

, How beautiful it seems, 

When throngh the many-tinted leaves 
The golden sunlight gleams! 

Or when upon the buorrying wave 
The withered leaves are cast— 

As down the rushing stream of life 
Float memories of the past. 


The Autumn time—the Autumn time! 
Its very skies are fair ; 

Where sleep the pearly tinted clouds 
Like spirits of the air: 

1 love to watch their shadows cast 
Upon the sunny stream— 

As softly glides a pleasant thought 
That deepens to a dream. 


I love the solemn Autumn time— 
I love the fading flowers,— 

And in some mossy solitude, 
To dream away the hours ; 

It stills my wild and wayward heart 
Unto a quiet tune,— 

As sings a fountain pleasantly 
Beneath the silent moon. 


Richmond. 
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‘Phat his thoughts were too active now for morning 
SKETCHES OF SOUTHERN LIFE. slumbers, and he was, moreover, especially anxious 
that Mr. Seyton should not consider him a fine gen- 
No. Il. tleman. It was not surprising that a person pos- 
|sessed of lively sensibility and quick perception of 
The first sounds which fell on Henry's ear, as character such as Henry Livingston, should have 
he awoke on the following morning, were the sing- | been peculiarly anxious to ingratiate himself with 
ing of birds and the merry stave of “Old Dan Mr. Seyton, for there was something about him 
Tucker,” whistled as clear as a blackbird’s note, | which commanded respect and inspired implicit con- 
and evidently proceeding from the garden which | Sdence, even in the most frivolous. He possessed 
lay beneath his window. These were strange | manliness of character, noble sentiments expressed 
sounds, he thought, for the land of slavery and | with such simplicity, asto show that he was not at 
woe, and drawing the curtain hastily aside, he dis- all aware that he was saying any thing extraordi- 
covered the performer to be a black boy, who was | nary ; sound sense, directness of purpose and earn- 
working with an old man in the garden. When | est sincerity, which made him despise concealment ; 
the whistling ceased, it was succeeded by an in- much general information gathered from extensive 
cessant chattering between the operatives, mingled jand miscellaneous reading, and a contempt of every 
with loud laughter, which certainly flowed from | thing like foppery and affectation, which a person 
light hearts. of ordinary sensibility would have felt withering, if 
But his speculations were interrupted by a lovely are towards himself. These qualities were so 
apparition in white, with her hands full of roses,— striking, as to attract the notice of any observer 
the charming Fanny herself, whom he had imag- | who had either heart or head, but the delicacy and 
ined still reposing on a downy couch, with a slave | refinement of his feelings, his sensibility, not sensi- 
beside her brushing away the flies with peacock’s | diveness, for of this there was not a particle in his 
plumes, in Oriental fashion, lest they should, composition,—the generosity ever ready to forgive, 
disturb her gentle slumbers. The conversation | and not only to forgive, but to forget, and to return 
between the gardeners ceased at Fanny's ap- | injuries for benefits, without the slightest exultation 
proach, as they were listening attentively to the | at hisown magnanimity,—the courage which would 
gentle sounds which fell upon Henry’s ear like un- singly have faced a host in defence of the true and 
written music. She had scarcely turned away, the right, were known to comparatively few. That 
however, before the talking was renewed, though| Mr. Seyton had some foibles is true, but we are 
she continued near the spot, cutting branches of|not giving a daguerreotype picture with every 
flowers, which she deposited in a large basket, that | freckle, or pimple, delineated with painful accuracy, 
stood near her. All that Henry heard and saw | preserving like the mummy the outward form, but 
seemed like a dream, so great was the transition in | destitute of the living soul, but sketching a life-like 
his life, so different the realities by which he was| picture, such as will give a true idea of the inward 
surrounded, from the ideas he had formed, that he| man. And such fine specimens of man have indeed 
was thrown into a state of bewilderment ; yet it is|existed and do still exist in the “* Old Dominion,” 
a hard matter for a theorist, one too of enthusiastic | especially amongst the gentlemen of the old school. 
temperament, to renounce opinions interwoven with| When Henry entered the breakfast parlor, the 
all his ideas of philanthropy and the rights of man, | first object which caught his eye, was Fanny ar- 
and when one has written a tale, in which his | rayed with extreme, yet tasteful simplicity, the nat- 
ideas are embodied, the chances are few indeed for | ural ringlets of her dark hair simply parted on her 
his conviction of error. On the other hand, Henry | | forehead, and a bright smile on her lips, as she was 
was a sincere lover of truth, and in the present be- | addressing her brother Philip. He was almost cer- 
wildered state of his mind, he determined to follow | tain she was saying something about him, and this 
his friend Philip’s advice, and endeavor first to| conviction was increased by the crimson hue which 
make impartial observations on the state of things|mantled over her cheek, as she suddenly perceived 
in the Old Dominion, keeping his opinions and the-| his entrance. He should have liked very much to 
ories in abeyance as much as possible ; in short, to| know what Fanny was saying,—it could be nothing 
throw his mind, as Philip said, in the state of that|ill-natured uttered in such a sweet tone and with 
of an impartial and enlightened traveller in New| such an angelic smile, and yet it was scarcely prob- 
Zealand, and seek then to make such modifications, | able that it was any thing very flattering, for Philip 
or, perhaps, even alterations in his creed, as facts| had often told him of the fondness and pride with 
seemed to demand. which Fanny regarded her native State. He 
The breakfast bell rang just as Henry had com-/|thought of his Virginia tale, hoped devoutly that 
pleted his toilet, and he was much pleased to be in| Fanny was not speaking of that, looked again in 
readiness to obey the summons. Larly rising had | that fair face where all that was bright, pure and 
never been among the number of his virtues, for it} good was mirrored—thought of the dew upon rose- 
certainly deserves a place in the bright catalogue, buds, of the graceful willow, of the A¥®olian harp, 
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ie light of she evening star, combining all these |to be envied among the D’ Teraeli auhindl of po- 
images with Fanny’ s cheek, her motions, her voice, | ets, for I will appeal to Mr. Livingston, if he las 
her eyes, and so intently did he think of these | ever ppaane any peculiar grandeur or mistiness 
things, that his coffee sate untasted by his plate, | in your ideas.” 

and he was only aroused from his reverie, by Mr.| “* Quite the contrary,” replied Henry, *‘ his ideas 
Seyton, asking him for the second time if he should | are much too clear and definite to admit him to a 
help him to an ortolan. |rank in either class of poets.” 

Henry recovered himself instantly, and said a *“ Well, I take this as a compliment, though it 
a smile, ** These rural sights and sounds have the _is doubtless intended as a sneer, and will only ob- 
strong charm of novelty to me, and I must plead | serve en passant, that as you belong to the first 
guilty to having yielded to that most delightful and | class of poets, who write poetry that can be scanned, 
unprofitable state of mind, called in vulgar parlance, | and are never guilty of an imperfect rhyme, you 
a brown stady, but Philip must do me the justice to | cannot be alata to recognize a poet of the sec- 
testify that | am not often so stupid.” | ond class.” 

** Todo you justice then,” said Philip, “ you gen- Henry colored deeply, for a most uncomfortable 
erally have your wits about you, and in readiness recollection of some stanzas, in his unfortunate 
either for light skirmishing or close combat, but you | Virginia tale, sapposed to be addressed by a negro 
must expect to dream a little now that you are in| girl to a cruel mistress, came athwart his mind, and 
the land of abstractions and dreams. We dream) he felt as if Fanny was thinking of them too. He 
here of al! exploded things, of sacrifices to patri- | Said, however, with an assumed air of indifference, 
otism, of ties of kindred, of fair girls dwelling in | I don’t pretend to belong to either class of poets, 
their paternal halls, —(this was said with a sly} Philip, though I will not deny that I have been guilty 
glance at Fanny,)—and in short of all things that of the folly of perpetrating rhymes, and the best 
belong to sixty years since. ‘The old men talk of | fate I can wish them, is to be consigned to oblivion 
State rights and the Constitution ; the young men | as speedily as possible.” 
had rather be thought very clever than very rich—| “ There’s humility for you,” said Philip, laugh- 
clever in the English sense of the word remember ; | ing, but a glance at Henry showed his friend that 
the girls actually talk of marrying for love, and the | there was something peculiarly unpleasant in this 
mothers look on with complacency, and see their | |theme, and he a to turn the conversation 


rich daughters marry some poor devil of a cousin,|into another channel. “ But a trace to poets and 
with nothing but a coat to his back, his horse and | poetry; you must ride with me this morning and 
profession.” | look around you. Shall 1 have Tecumseh saddled 


* Our misfortune is,” said Mr. Seyton, smiling, | | for you ?” 
that while we are dreaming, others are acting, and| Philip perceived that Henry colored again, and 
when we awake at last, like Rip Van Winkle, we | thought, what can be the matter with the fellow 
we shall find the world yoenemane~ati and our very this morning : he is as bashful as a girl of sixteen. 
place and name alinost forgotten.” | The idea then suggested itself, that Henry did not 

“ Yet tis sweet to dream of days gone by,” said | like to acknowledge himself too unskilful a horse- 
Philip. “Is that original or borrowed, Fanny ?|manto manage Tecumseh. This appeared a cause 
Don't smile so provokingly, as if to say, when did | quite sufficient to account for his apparent embar- 
you ever originate a line of poetry; you are still | rassment, so he added with a smile, “ but I forgot 
so far behind in the march of mind, as to imagine that I promised Mrs. Livingston to be answerable 
that a poet must necessarily write poetry : nothing | for your safety, so that upon second thoughts I can- 
can be a greater mistake. A poet's conceptions not trast you to such a fiery steed as Tecumseh ?” 
may be so misty and grand, that from their very| ‘ Perhaps it would be safest not to try the ex- 
vastness and sublimity, they cannot be imprisoned | periment, as I must confess myself rather an ama- 
in the shackles of rhyme; and the true poet, be- | teur than a connoisseur in the art of horseman- 
cause he speaks in prose, which D'Israeli has long. ship,” said Henry, forcing a smile, and feeling that 
ago proved to be the most genuine poetry, is nat | he had lowered himself in Fanny’s estimation by 
often recognized as belunging to that immortal | this acknowledgment ; for he knew it was consider- 
band.” ed necessary in Virginia to complete the character 

Fanny laughed ; and her clear, silvery tones, like | of an accomplished gentleman, that he should be a 
the laugh of childhood, Henry thought very sweet ; | fine rider. 
and though he had always maintained that no Jady| ‘ Mr. Livingston had better ride my pretty little 
should ever permit a smile to degenerate into a| Agnes Sorel,” said Fanny, with a smile so sweet, 
laugh, if she considered what was becoming, he|as to convince Henry that the offer was made in 
adinitted now that Fanny's laugh was an exception | genuine kindness ; ** she is spirited as well as gen- 
to the general rule. tle.” 

* Even according to your own definition, Philip,’| Henry thanked her and accepted the offer, with 
said Fanny, “I cannot see that you have a title a mixed feeling of pleasure and mortification. 
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“And I will take the old black pony, an ar- 
rangement I know you will approve, Fanny.” 

“Yes, indeed, papa, that young bay is so wild, 
I am always miserable when you are on it.” 

Fanny colored as soon as she had spoken, for she 
knew that her father always resented any thing 
like a reflection on his horsemanship, but Mr. Sey- 
ton, recollecting that Henry had just acknowledg- 
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recollection, and he smiled to think how much more 
appropriate it was than Philip or Fanny suspected, 
for the vision of beauty which captivated the im- 
prisoned lover, was not brighter than that which 
had met his own sight in the lovely Fanay herself 
and he thought the effort could scarcely have been 
more powerful on the enamoured knight. 

Fanny quite unsuspicious of the flattering train 





ed, with apparent mortification, his own want of of thought passing through Heury’s mind, replied 
skill as a rider, contented himself with saying—_ playfully, “ Even so, 1 went into the garden to cut 
* Pshaw, child, you should not give way to such some crape myrtle and roses to dress the flower- 
idle fears,”’ and gave his chair rather an emphatic pots, because I could not trust Sam to perform such 
push from the breakfast table. In a few minutes an office ; then walked to see maminy Judy, to carry 
more the gentlemen were riding over Mr. Seyton’s her the drops which the Doctor had left her, to direct 
fields, while Henry was busily engaged in making | her how to take them, to impress her with the ne- 
mental notes and observations on all he saw and cessity of following these directions, to listen, of 
heard. | course you know, for half an hour, to all her com- 

When they returned to Oak Grove, about one | plaints remediable and irremediable, suggest reme- 
o’clock, Henry and Philip proceeded to the library, | dies for the remediable, which I know fall well I 
where they found Fanny so intently occupied in| must see carried into effect myself, console with 
reading, that she was not immediately aware of her on the irremediable, by far the most grateful 
their entrance. Henry noticed the volume as she task of the two; copied a letier for papa to Mr. 
laid it down; it was a volume of Barante’s Histo- | Vittie & Co., made some household memoranda, 
ry of the Dukes of Burgundy ; he was glad that it and then the breakfast bell rang. This may suf- 
was not a French novel, and hoped the fair Fanny fice, as an example for the whole, for you may see 





was not conversant with the pages of Sue or Du- 

mas. 

“ Well, Fanny,” said Philip, “ how have you 

been passing the time since you rose this morning ?” 
“ An odd question, Philip, which I will not pun- 

ish you by answering very particularly, bat only 

say generally, in such a variety of occupations, 


that it would be tedious and almost impossible to. 


eaumerate them.” 

“ But I seriously beg that you will attempt to do 
so, and let us have a faithful account, however 
homely in its details, for | have promised Livings- 
ton that he shall every opportunity which we can 
afford him, of understanding life in the ‘Old Do- 
minion,’ and perhaps the manner in which the mis- 
tress of a Virginia establishment spends her time, 
may be worthy of some note.” 

Henry seconded Philip’s request so earnestly 
and warmly, that Fanny, after blushing and hesita- 
ting a little, finding they would not let her playfully 
turn the subject off, thought it most agreeable to 
comply. 

“ Well then,” said Fanny, “1 must not only di- 


vest myself of the Oriental character, with which | 


Mr. Livingston’s imagination has perchance in- 
vested me, but even be contented to waive all claims 
to the illusions, which all young ladies are privi- 
leged to throw around them, and give a homely 
and tedious picture of the life of a mistress of a 
Virginia establishment. In the first place then, I 
arose with the sun.” 

“Up rose the sun, and up rose Emily,” said Phil- 
ip, laughing. 

The beautiful passage in Palamon and Arcite, to 
which Philip sportively alluded, arose to Henry's 


what may be expected from my journal.” 

* Oh no, pray goon,” said Henry, “I am really 

anxious to gain all the information I can, as to the 
state of things here.” 
‘* Yes, he is a seeker after truth, that most un- 
common of all characters; he therefore deserves 
| assistance, if it were only from compassion, for you 
know the Spanish proverb has long ago pronounced 
the doom of that class of persons,” said Philip. 

“ Then to proceed, for Mr. Livingston’s edifica- 
tion, if not amusement, and to vindicate a class 
whose real position is so little understood—the 
daughters of the Old Dominion, and I can only 
hope these important motives, may have weight 
enough to change the ridiculous into the sublime, 
a much longer step, I fear, than from the sublime 
to the ridiculous. As soon as we had risen from 
breakfast, | proceeded to hold a sort of audience, 
to give directions of all imaginable kinds to seam- 
stresses, cooks, gardeners, housemaids, and an 
anomalous class denominated spinners ; to impress 
these directions on their memories by two or three 
repetitions, with the uncomfortable unconscious- 
ness, that with all this expenditure of words, I 
must inspect many of their operations to secure 
their being tolerably executed : a misgiving which 
proved but too well founded, by Sam’s returning in 
about half an hour, and saying with a disturbed air, 
‘I'm mons’ous sorry, Miss Fanny, but I disremem- 
bered what you said “bout them new flowers, and 
they look so like weeds, I’m ’fraid they're done 
wed up.’” 

“ Observe,” said Philip, “ that nothing would in- 
duce a negro.to speak of himself as an agent in 
any misdemeanor he has committed, he always 
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gives it the air of a stroke of fate, or dispensation 
of Providence, the knife, the hoe, or whatever im- 
plement the mischief is effected with, is always 
spoken of as the guilty agent.” 

“ Such fears as Sam’s” continued Fanny witha 
smile, “I have always found to be certainties. 1 
had no time, however, to indulge in useless lamen- 
tations, for my thoughts was soon forcibly diverted 
in another channel, by the entrance of old John, 
dragging in a young delinquent, whom he found in 
the very act of stealing some rare plums, which 
papa values particularly, as this is the first year 
the tree has borne.” 

“ Well, what punishment did you award,” said 
Philip, “‘ you know we are bound in honor to re- 
veal all the secrets of our prison house.” 

** Delivered an impressive discourse, forbade him 
to be seen in the yard or garden for a month to 
come, a very unsatisfactory sentence to John, who 
smiled contemptuously, and | heard him tell Joe, 
as he went out, that he should not get off so easily 
next time. Before this affair was quite despatch- 
ed, one of the women rushed in screaming that her 
child had a fit, and she was so scared, that she had 
run to the great house to see if Miss Fanny could 
do any thing for it. As this was an emergency 
that required immediate action, | seized a volume 
of Domestic Medicine, and a vial of physic, and 
ran to the cabin, about half a mile off. Despatched 
a servant for the doctor, and remained with the 
child until the doctor arrived ; he complimented me 
on the skill with which I had treated the case, and 
I felt a sensation of infinite relief when I resigned 
the patient into his hands. ‘Thought myself so 
desperately tired when'I arrived at home, as to be 
incapable of further exertion, but I was convinced 
of my mistake by the immediate arrival of cousin 
Maynard, who came to consult me on her arrange- 
ment for Helen’s wedding, to request me to copy 
her some receipts, and cut her some patterns, which 
were indispensably necessary, &c., &c. Then a 
note came from cousin Frank begging me to look 
up some quotations from Shakspeare, which he 
wishes to use in his speech to morrow, having lost 
his own copy, and remembering only the general 
sense of the passages he desires to quote, which he 
gave me as a clue to guide me in the search.” 

Philip laughed. ‘ That is so like Frank, he ne- 
ver knows any thing of a quotation but its general 
sense, and that often mingled with his own inter- 
polations, or any of the statistical details necessary 
to sustain his general assertions. He never gets 
ready until the last minute, his friends are always 
anxious and uneasy when he is to speak, and yet 
his speeches take wonderfully.” 

Who is cousin Frank, thought Henry with some 
uneasiness, but he only said, “I suppose cousin 
Frank is an old politician from his self reliance.” 

“Oh no, he is searcely thirty, and has never 
given the least attention to political subjects, until 
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the last two or three years, when his friends insist- 
ed on running him for the Legislature.” 

Henry would have given a great deal to know if 
cousin Frank was a married man, but as such a 
question seemed quite irrelevant at present, he de- 
termined to seize the first opportunity that present- 
ed itself naturally, of gaining the desired informa- 
tion. ‘* And this task,” said he, turning to Fanny, 
“concluded your labors for the morning ?” 

“ Yes, | was just recreating myself alittle, when 
Philip and yourself came in.” 

“A most delightful book,” said Henry, taking 
up the volume which Fanny had laid down at their 
entrance, “ you selected for the purpose, one of the 
few narratives which unite the interest of romance 
to the fidelity of history.” 

An interesting discussion ensued in modern 
French History, in which Henry found Miss Sey- 
ton quite as well versed as himself: few women, he 
thought, could have made such a display of learn- 
ing without some affectation or pedantry, bat in all 
that Fanny said or did, there was a natural ear- 
nestness, sweetness and frankness, which at once 
convinced the hearer that she was thinking of the 
subject on which she was conversing, and not of 
herself. 

“* Well you both talk very learnedly and prettily,” 
said Philip, ‘and yet I cannot enjoy the discussion 
thoroughly, feeling myself somewhat in the shade, 
so suppose we join my father, I think too I hear 
an old familiar voice with him, Fanny, which must 
belong to our old friend Mr. Bolton.” 

When they entered the hall, they found an old 
gentleman with Mr. Seyton whom the latter intro- 
duced as Mr. Bolton. He was so plainly, and even 
shabbily dressed, that in places where dress is con- 
sidered as a test of gentility, he would not have 
been ranked in the class of gentlemen. His man- 
ner was not fashionable, or even polished, yet it 
was marked by that easy dignity and absence of 
pretension, which distinguishes the Virginia gen- 
tleman of the old school, his conversation evinced 
strong common sense, and his opinions were deliv- 
ered in so decided a tone, as to convince his hear- 
ers, they had undergone no change since their first 
formation, nor were likely ever to do so. Yet, 
though his prejudices were evidently strong, there 
was nothing of intolerance or bitterness in his tone 
of feeling, and though he had known better days, 
he was neither at war with the world or himself; 
and this is saying much for a man who had sustain- 
ed such reverses as Mr. Bolton. 

Fanny and Philip greeted the old man with much 
kindness, which was cordially reciprocated by him. 
Philip took occasion as soon as possible to mention 
that Henry was his friend from New York, as an 
intimation he knew to be necessary, as he thought 
Mr. Bolton would certainly converse upon the dif- 
ference between the Northern and Southern States, 





expatiate upon a tour he had taken in his youth 
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through the Northern and Middle States and contrast 
the North and South, awarding the superiority in 
all moral and mental qualifications to the South, 
excepting the qualities of industry and thrift, which 
to prove his own impartiality, he would admit to 
belong ina much more eminent degree to the North. 
Forewarned, forearmed however, and Mr. Bolton 
was scrupulously delicate and considerate of Hen- 
ry’s feelings. 

Whilst the gentlemen were engaged in animated 
conversation, careful that the collision of opinion 
should strike out only sparks, and never become so 
hard as to convert them into fire, Fanny “ on hos- 
pitable thoughts intent,” went out to give direc- 
tions to John to add some lemon peaches to the 
fruit for the desert, and to see that the rice was 
cooked in the way Mr. Bolton liked. His tastes 
were very simple, and he was as abstemious as an 
anchorite, for his health was exceedingly weak, 
though he never talked about his ailments, nor took 
upon himself the pomp and circumstance of sick- 
ness; indeed, so much did he abhor what he called 
making a. fuss with himself, that he would rather 
have partaken of Sandwich Island celebrity, than 
to have requested any dish to be prepared for his 
special benefit. 

“Is Mr. Bolton a relative of yours?” said Hen- 
ry to Philip, as they stood in the portico together, 
after dinner. 

“ Oh no, only an old friend of my father’s, and a 
gentleman who has known better days.” 

“There is something interesting about him, he 
looks sad but not soured, which is a great deal to 
say fora man who has lost his fortune.” 

* Yes, the loss of fortune is certainly a trial, and 
Mr. Bolton has had a noble fortune, which he used 
nobly too, and which was wrecked chiefly by secu- 
rityship for a worthless friend and a spendthrift 
brother, but then these reverses are by no means 
so serious in our state of society as in yours, Mr. 
Bolton is not at all lowered in general estimation 
by his loss of fortune, on the contrary, all those 
whose opinion he values, treat him with increased 
respect and affection. My father absolutely makes 
a fuss about him, a thing which you know we Vir- 
ginians especially abhor, he lives with his children, 
who quarrel with each other for the largest share of 
his time, but as they are professional men with 
families, he will not consent to receive presents 
from them, but clothes himself from the miserable 
pittance which is still his own, and the utmost ad- 
dress and diplomacy are necessary to induce him 
to receive a present. My father has been ponder- 
ing for some time on the best manner of present- 
ing him with a fine horse, and it has been deter- 
mined at last to trust the difficult matter to Fanny, 
who has a peculiar power of persuading the old 
gentleman to do as she pleases.” 

Henry thought this peculiar power not at all 
wonderful, and he meditated again how the subject 





of cousin Frank could be brought upon the tapis, 
without betraying any unaccountable degree of cu- 
riosity, he said, at last, with a smile, “* you must 
make me acquainted with the dramatis persone of 
the place, tell me all about cousin Maynard, Helen 
Maynard, cousin Frank, and in what relation they 
stand to your family.” 

“To begin then in order with cousin Maynard, 
she was the wife of my father’s first cousin, who 
was so inconsiderate as to die some twelve years 
ago, and leave my father his sole executor, guar- 
dian—guardian to his six children,—and commend 
cousin Margaret to his particular care; a charge 
which he has most religiously fulfilled, and which 
I really think has cost him more trouble than the 
care of his own family and estate. George May- 
nard left alarge landed property, but in a very em- 
barrassed state, and his accounts were kept in such 
a manner that they would have excited the ridicule 
and horror of a man of business, no uncommon 
thing, by-the-by, with Virginia gentiemen. Without 
any general ideas of affairs, but with a most ner- 
vous anxiety to be what she considers a manager, 
Cousin Maynard was desirous to meddle in every 
thing, and her explanations were generally of a 
nature to remind one irresistibly of Puff’s excla- 
mation in the Critic, ‘* Egad, I think the interpre- 
ter is the harder to be understood of the two.” I 
have often smiled internally at the look of polite 
despair with which my father would listen to her 
discourses and suggestions, without one impatient 
word or question, for though I doubt whether he 
ever paid a direct compliment to a lady in his life, 
Don Quixote had not more chivalric feelings, not 
only towards ladies, but women than himself. I am 
sure the inward man must often have suffered, for 
notwithstanding cousin Maynard's respect and af- 
fection for my father, she was continually thwart- 
ing his plans and regulations by injudicious inter- 
ference, and by losing pounds to save pence with 
her minute economy.” 

“‘ Indeed it must require a good head to manage 
a Virginia establishment judiciously.” 

“ Verily it does and some talent for government ; 
cousin Maynard had at last the good sense to per- 
ceive that my father was generally right, though 
she by no means admitted that she was ever in the 
wrong. The practical admission was, however, 
sufficient for all essential purposes ; she acquiesced 
in all my father’s arrangements ; after infinite trou- 
ble the estate was cleared of debt, and things ran 
smoothly. Cousin Maynard often says to her friends 
with a self-complacent smile, ‘cousin Philip and 
I, really deserve some credit for settling poor, dear 
Mr. Maynard's affairs so well, he left every thing 
in such sad confusion.’ But not to weary you, I 
must wind up this sketch of cousin Maynard, by 
saying, that she is a good natured, good heart- 
ed woman, very desirous to do what is right, 
though often very troublesome and very uppressive 
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from the state of bustle and disorder in which she 
always keeps her mind, and her habit of confiding 
to her friends all her perplexities in the most un- 
reserved manner, and taking counsel in all things, 
from the marriage of a child, to the construction 
of a hen-coop. But now for Helen,—she is a 
pretty, sweet tempered girl, rendered somewhat 
silent and passive by her mother’s overweening 
activity and loquacity, and she is just about to be 
married to a voung lawyer of more talent than for- 
tune. To give you a just idea of Frank, I must 
draw a full length picture which may be unmerci- 
fully tedious.” 

“ Oh no, I like to study varieties of character, 
you know I was always particularly fond of La 
Bruyere, let me hear all about cousin Frank.” 

“ Then he is” 

Bat then a light step was heard, and Fanny in- 
terrupted the conversation by saying— 

* Philip, Frederic Maynard has just come over 
tosee Mr. Livingston and yourself.” 

And to Henry’s extreme disappointment, every 
chance for the present, was lost of hearing any 
thing more about cousin Frank. 





errr 
(To be Continued.) 





OLD VIRGINIA. 


We take the following letter from the New York Journal 
of Commerce. It will be read with interest as affording a 
striking and, in the main, accurate picture of plantation 
life in the Old Dominion. At this time, when it has be- 
come so fashionable to sneer at Virginia, we publish with 
pleasure the testimony which an intelligent Northern gen- 
tleman bears to the intellectual culture of her citizens, the 
quiet delights of the social circle and, above all, to that 
generous hospitality which is as freely extended to the 
stranger now, as in the palmy days of her supremacy among 
the States. This testimony is in remarkable harmony with 
the agreeable “‘ Sketches of Southern Life” from our na- 
tive-born correspoudent Fy ¢¢4%.—[ Ed. Mess. 


Roanoke Hunpreps, Va., Aug. 1848. 


“The Old Colony and Dominion of Virginia,” 
as it was gravely styled in old writs and charters, 
has still many nooks and corners which might af- 
ford good picking forthe tourist. But as all is not 
Israel which is so called, so there are places in 
Virginia which are not Virginian. I did not come 
to the State to see northern improvements, Yankee 
farms, steam-threshing-machines, and Quaker la- 
borers, such as they have in Fairfax, but to get a 
glimpse of the genuine, unsophisticated, old Vir- 
ginianism which smacks of slave-holding, cava- 
iers, et id omne genus. And therefore I very 





speedily extricated myself from the starch respec- 
tabilities of Western counties, and hurried down 
towards tide-water, where I have now for a month 
been revelling on peaches, sweet-potatos, and gi- 
gantic melons. Let no abolitionist risk his equan- 
imity or his argument by coming hither. Heream 
I, among hundreds of bondmen; yet I have seen 
no lash and heard no ery. The sleek, full, oily 
faces of the creatures afford a receipt in fall for 
the supply of their physical necessities. ‘They as- 
suredly have clothing enough, and merriment 
enough, for at no hour of the night can I go out, 
without hearing banjo and song, and sometimes the 
welkin rings with that long, loud diaphragm-shak- 
ing cachinnation, which is peculiar to the African 
race. Remembering the hundreds of Irish paupers 
whom 1 saw last summer, landing in rags and ty- 
phus from the steerage of emigrant vessels, | can- 
not but think many of them might willingly change 
places with these “chattels.” But I waive these 
debatable points, especially as my object is descrip- 
tion, rather than argument. 

Colonel D *s plantation contains about two 
thousand acres upon the banks of the Roanoke. 
Of this—Virginia fashion—only a part is under til- 
lage: a large extent of timber still remaining, with 
some unreclaimed marsh, and a good deal of what 
is here called old field, i. e. exhausted land, over- 
grown with young pines, which shoot up sponta- 
neously. Some corn and some cotton are * made,” 
as the Virginians say; but the chief growth is to- 
bacco, which, at this time of the year, is one of 
the most succulent and luxuriant growths which the 
eye of man beholds—I pass daily through fields of 
several hundred acres, and I observe from the stub- 
ble, that there have been wheat-fields of equal ex- 
tent. The cotton is not so high as in South Caro- 
lina. The chief defect, to a Northern eye, is the 
absence of that rich greensward, which is the charm 
of our fields and pastures. For want of this mat- 
ted covering, the gronad is washed into numerous 
gullies, which sometimes become so deep as almost 
to prevent tillage. 

On arriving at Pleasaunce, the seat of my friend 
Col. D., 1 was struck with an enormous field of 
maize reaching down a gentle declivity, on a plain 
of half a mile square, towards the river. The green 
waves of rank foliage moved under the wind, like 
a lake of verdure. Making my way through a 
shaded lane, along the edge of the corn-field, I came 
in sight of the house. Here was some disappoint- 
ment; not indeed in the edifice; this was well 
enough, being a long brick structure, with high and 
beetling roof, and a cluster of irregular appenda- 
ges and straggling offices, on every hand, among 
clumps of oak, which doubtless survive the original 
forest. But I was dissatisfied with the absence of 
certain appearances, which we commonly associ- 
ate with wealth: no graveled walks, no circular 
drives, no porter’s lodge, gateway, or even picket 
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fence. The only separation from the foremention- 
ed corn-field was a zig-zag worm fence, of chesnut 
tails. Beyond the main-buildings the blackened 
houses of the negroes peeped through the trees. 
In these, and stranger still, in the mansion itself, 
the chimneys all stood outside the wall, an unsight- 
ly protuberance, but furnishing an interior, without 
angles or recesses. Old-time Virginia fireplaces 
are wide and high, and are duly replenished with 
great logs and billets without stint. I find an enor- 
mous wood-pile in the midst of the grounds, sup- 
plied by constant carting, and resorted to even by 
the slaves for their necessary uses. Negroes love 
to have fire in their houses during the hottest wea- 
ther, and carry it to the field with them, to bake 
their ashcake, and light their pipes. I have met 
no negro man who does not smoke or chew tobacco, 
and no woman above thirty, who does not smoke. 
It seems to agree with them. If I were put to my 
oath, I could not deny having seen the pipe in the 
mouth of ladies. This however is not common. 

It is worth a journey of a thousand miles to have 
a Virginia welcome. You are carried in with a 
sort of triumphal jubilation, which tells you at once 
that your host is the favored party, and that you 
are expected to abide a year andaday. A troop 
of silent and observant blacks await your bidding, 
with an oriental ease and almost gracefulness of 
manner, produced by long practice of the same 
functions among gentlemen and ladies. I was at 
home in a moment. After passing through the 
wide and lofty hall, where I got a glimpse of old 
paintings, rifles, fishing-rods, landing-nets, whips, 
spurs, antlers, fox tails, and the like, | was ushered 
into a large parlor, uncarpeted, but with floors so 
highly polished that I found myself fairly sliding 
across the room; stately portraits, a heavy bnffet 
of black wood, and a grand piano in one corner. 
Alas! how shall I say it, Pompey and Cesar, no 
longer at enmity, shortly came in with store of 
toddy and mint julep, highly iced. N. B.—The 
ice is shaved off an inverted jackplane. in flakes 
like snow; said to be very delicious in their pro- 
perties. I remembered my pledge ; but two country 
gentlemen, in buff waistcoats, turn-down collars, 
and spurs, made up for any default of mine, and 
chirrnped lustily over their cups, as they told of a 
glorious stump-speech made at Beverly Court- 
House* jn favor of —- , who appears to be a 
great favorite in his native State. 

When we adjourned to the dining room, I found 
things in a state of princely contrast to any home- 
liness I had observed in the exterior. Due formal- 
ity in leading in the ladies; the fair and majestic 
Mrs. D—— was on my arm. Much plate on the 


* This is a mistake, perhaps an error of the types. There 
is no Beverly Court House in Virginia. We suppress the 
name of the candidate, in whose support the stump speech 
was made, lest we should be charged with a political bias. 

[£d. Mess. 





table and side-boards, and an array of footmen, 
which reminded me of England. 1 am inclined to 
think that Southern planters are more lavish at 
their tables than any other Americans. The num- 
ber of courses is small; but the table groans ‘with 
flesh, fowl, game, vegetables, pastries, and fruits. 
With such melons and peaches as they have here 
at this season, it seems a profanation to be doing 
much else in the way of dessert, yet Southern 
housewives do it. Virginians eat hot corn-bread 
at dinner, though wheaten bread is offered. Bacon 
(for they use the word in its strict English accep- 
tation) is uniformly at the head of the table; and 
hominy is as indispensable as potatos with as. The 
Irish potato is inferior to ours; the sweet potato 
as much superior. Roast-meat is never served 
rare. There is a general use of milk at dinner, 
and even buttermilk is sometimes so used. Vari- 
eties of wine are less obtruded than among persons 
of the same class in the Northern States. A more 
delightful freedom of intelligent intercourse I cer- 
tainly never witnessed than here ; the union of mod- 
esty and cordiality in the beautiful daughters and 
nieces of my host, threw a charm over the society, 
and, to tell the truth, a little turned my head. The 
ladies here all ride; and as I am to be squire of 
dames this evening, (evening means afternoon in 
Virginia), I must be about the stables, picking out 
a horse that will not throwme. ‘ On” yesterday, 
(another Southern emendation of the Queen’s Eng- 
lish, which is funny enough.) I was so unfortunate 
as to be grounded by a colt of the tavern-keeper’s, 
whom I most insanely mounted. You must expect 
my further notices in another letter. 
Re Tee 
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LiTeRARY SKkeTCHEs AND Letters, Being the Final 
Memorial of Cuartes Lams, Never Before Published. 
By Thomas Noon Talfourd, One of his Executors. New 
York. D. Appleton & Co. 200 Broadway. 1848. 


1f there is one writer of modern times to whom we feel 
a deeper sense of personal obligation than another, it is 
Charles Lamb. His very name is suggestive of delight- 
some companionship in hours long gone-by, when, with Elia 
in hand, we lay beneath old trees and forgot all things else, 
in the dreamy enjoyment of his exquisite fancies. How 
many weary days within doors has he not beguiled, when 
the rain-drops pattered incessantly against the panes, and 
ennui would have msrked us for her own, but for the inimi- 
table drolleries, the happy descriptions, the touching pathos 
of Elia! Inrecurring to our first acquaintance with Lamb, 
we can hardly persuade ourselves that we have not seen 
him in flesh and blood, for his figure rises distinctly before 
us, like some lost friend of our youth, a lean ‘ boy-man,’ on 
whom the toga-viril’s sat not gracefully and whose whole 
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appearance indicated a horror of * looking like any thing im- 
portant and parochial.” We recollect the story of his first 
love, as if it had been confided to us from hisown lips. We 
seem to behold bim at his desk, in the fulfilment of his mo- 
notonous vocation. We can fancy him at the play, laugh- 
ing at the whimsical visage of Munden, as he appeared in 
the character of Sir Christopher Curry. We follow him, 
at last, in his daily walks, not indeed to “ the green plains 
of pleasant Hertfordshire,” but through the crowded streets 
of the metropolis, stopping at book-stalls and exhibiting 
always the same fondness for obscure by-ways that gay 
Captain Morris confessed for 


-——the sweet shady side of Pall Mall. 


Such was the picture of Charles Lamb, framed and hung 
up in the cabinet of our imagination; a genial, mirthful 
creature, of whom Southey has well said, that, * while oth- 
ers possessed the ‘ milk of human kindness,’ he alone mo- 
nopolized the cream.” The outlines of this picture were 
faithful enough, but Mr. Talfourd has come to deepen them 
with the sombre hnes of Rembrandt. Of Lamb’s life, seem- 
ingly so free from care, there was a darker side, which has, 
till now, been hidden from ourgaze. It is at length reveal- 
ed by his friend and literary executor, in these “ Final Me- 
morials,” from the perusal of which we have risen, if not 
with a kindlier regard for the memory of Lamb, certainly | 
with a higher estimate of his character. 

It is but another illustration of the aphorism “truth is 
stranger than fiction,” that a domestic tragedy, so appalling 
as that which befel the unhappy family of Lamb, should 
have been concealed from the world for more than fifty 
years. Jt was enacted in the day-time, in the most popu- 
lous portion of London, and was well culculated to excite 
universal interest. We would suppose that painful curi- 
osity to become acquainted with the revoiting details of the 
calamity would have made public the name of the unhappy 
rourderess ; but the affair Seems to have been regarded at 
the time, simply as one of those events, which are of al- 
most weekly occurrence in large cities, nor does it appear 
that the parties themselves were known toany one, beyond 
a very limited circle of friends. As long as the innocent 
and unconscious author of the catastrophe survived, it re- 
mained unrevealed, and many there were among the adini- 
rers of the quiet and cheerful brother, some perhaps admit- 
ted to his acquaintance and fellowship, who never knew 
the fatal and horrible secret that preyed within him. 

Mr. Talfourd thus narrates the distressing event in an 
extract from the London Times of the 26th Sept. 1796: 





“On Friday afternoon, the coroner and a jury sat on the 
body of a lady in the neighborhood of Holborn, who died 
in cousequence of a wound from her daughter the preceding 
day. It appeared, by the evidence adduced, that, while the 
family were preparing for dinner, the young lady seized a 
case-knife lying on the table, and in a menacing manner 
pursued a little girl, her apprentice, round the room. On 
the calls of her infirm mother to forbear, she renounced her 
first object, and, with loud shrieks, approached her parent. 
The child, by her cries, quickly brought up the landlord of 
the house, but too late. The dreadful scene presented to 


him the mother lifeless, pierced to the heart, ona chair, her | 


daughter yet wildly standing over her with the fatal knife, 
and the old man, her father, weeping by her side, himself 
bleeding at the forehead from the effects of a severe blow 
he received from one of the forks she bad been madly hurl- 
ing about the room. 

*\ For a few days prior to this, the family had observed 
some sy:nptoms of insanity in her, which had so much in- 


| time enough to snatch the knife out of her grasp. 





next morning, went to Dr. Pitcairn, but that gentleman was 
not at home. 
“It seems the young lady had been once before deranged. 
“ The jury, of course, brought in their verdict— Lunacy.” 


This young lady was Mary Lamb, endeared to all who have 
read the essays as Bridget Elia. From too assiduous labor 
at her needle and long watching over her dearly-loved moth- 
er, her reason gave way and in a paroxysm of frenzy, she 
terminated by violence that life, which she so much desi- 
red to prolong. From that hour Charles Lamb was a chang- 
ed man. There seemed to him but one object thereafter 
worth living for,—to bring back the mind of his sister, by 
gentle offices and unremitting kindness, from the depths of 
that terrible insanity—and to this he devoted the remnant 
of his days, with a magnanimous forgetfulness of self and 
a patient endurance of suffering, “ above all Greek, above 


' all Roman fame.” 


He thus tells the sad occurrence to Coleridge : 


“ White, or some of my friends, or the public papers by 
this time may have informed you of the terrible calamities 
that have fallen on our family. I will only give you the 
outlines: My poor dear, dearest sister, in a fitof insanity, 
has been the death of her own mother. | was at hand only 
She is 
al present in a mad-house, from whence I fear she must be 
removed to an hospital. God has preserved to me my sen- 
ses—I eat, and drink, and sleep, and have my judgment, I 
believe, very sound. My poor father was slightly wound- 
ed and I am left to take care of him and my aunt. Mr. 
Norris, of the Blue-coat school, has been very kind to us, 
and we have noother friend ; but thank God, I am very calm 
and composed, and able to do the best that remains to do. 
Write as religious a letter as possible, but no mention of 
what is gone and done with. With me ‘the former things 
are passed away,’ and | have something more to do than to 
feel. 


“God Almighty have us well in His keeping. 
C. Lams. 


‘*Mention nothing of poetry. I have destroyed every 
vestige of past vanities of that kind. Do as you please, 
but if you publish, publish mine (I give free leave) without 
name or initial, and never send me a book, I charge you. 

“ Your own judgment will convince you not to take any 
notice of this yet to your dear wife. You look after your 
family—I have my reason and strength left to take care of 
mine. | charge you don’t think of coming to see me—write, 
I will not see you if you come. God Almighty love you 
and all of us. 

C. Lams.” 


A few days after, he again writes to Coleridge— 


“It will be a comfort to you, I know, to know that our 
prospects are somewhat brighter. My poor dear, dearest 
sister, the unhappy and unconscious instrument of the Al- 
mighty’s judgments on our house, is restored to her senses ; 
to a dreadful sense and recollection of what has past, 
awful to her mind and impressive (as it must be to the end 
of life,) but tempered with religious resignation and the 
reasonings of a sound judgment, which, in this early stage, 
knows how to distinguish between a deed committed in a 
transient fit of frenzy, and the terrible guilt of a mother’s 
murderer. 1 have seen her. I found her, this morning, 
calm and serene; far, very far from an indecent forgetful 
serenity ; she has a most tender and affectionate eoncern 





creased on Wednesday evening, that the brother, early the 





for what has happened. Indeed, from the beginning, fright- 
ful and hopeless as her disorder seemed, I had confidence 
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enough in her strength of mind, and religious principle, to} 


look forward to a time when even she might recover tran- 
quillity. God be praised, Coleridge, wonderful as it is to 
tell, | have never once been otherwise than collected and 
calm ; even on the dreadful day, and in the midst of the ter- 
rible scene, I preserved a tranquillity which bystanders may 
have construed into indifference—a tranquillity not of des- 
pair. Is it folly or sin in me to say that it was a religious 
principle that most supported me? JI allow much to other 
favorable circumstances. I felt that I had something else 
to do than to regret. On that first evening, my aunt was 
lying insensible, to all appearance like one dying—my father, 
with his poor forehead plastered over, from a wound he had 
received from a daughter dearly loved by him, and who 
loved him no less dearly—my mother a dead and murdered 
corpse in the next room—yet [ was wonderfully supported. | 
I closed not my eyes in sleep that night, but lay without 
despair. I have lost no sleep since. 1 had been long used 
not to rest in things of sense—had endeavored after a com- 
prehension of mind, unsatisfied with the ‘ ignorant present 
time.’ and this kept me up. I had the whole weight of the 
fainily thrown on me ; for my brother, little disposed (I speak 
not without tenderness for him) at any time to take care of 
old age and infirmities, had now, with his bad leg, an ex- 
emption from such duties, and I was now left alone. One 
little incident may serve to make you understand my way 
of managing my mind. Within a day or two after the fatal 
one, we dressed for dinner a tongue which we had salted 





for some weeks in the house. As I sat down, a feeling 
like remorse struck me—this tongue poor Mary got for me, 
and I can partake of it now, when she is faraway! A 
thought occurred and relieved me—if I give in to this way 
of feeling, there is not a chair, a room, an object in our 
rooms, that will not waken the keenest griefs ; | must rise | 
above such weaknesses. I hope this was not want of true 
feeling. I did not let this carry me, though, too far. On 
the very second day (I date from the day of horrors,) as 
usual in such cases, there were a matter of twenty people, 
I do think, supping in our room ; they prevailed with me to 
eat with them (for to eat I never refused.) They were all 
making merry in the room! Some had come from friend- 
ship, some from busy curiosity, and some from interest ; 1 
was going to partake with them, when my recollection came 
that my poor dead mother was lying in the next room— the 
very next room: a mother who, through life, wished noth- 
ing but her children’s welfare. Indignation, the rage of 
grief, something like remorse, rushed upon my mind. In 
an agony of emotion I found my way mechanically to the 
adjoining room, and fell on my knees by the side of her cof- 
fin, asking forgiveness of Heaven, and sometimes of her, 
for forgetting her so soon. Tranquillity returned, and it 
was the orly violent emotion that mastered me, and I think 
it did me good.” 


In another letter, he says : 


“* Mary continues serene and cheerful. I have not by me 
a little letter she wrote to me; for, though I see her almost 
every day, yet we delight to write to one another, for we 
can scarce see each other but incompany with some of the 
people of the house. I have not the letter by me, but will 
quote from memory what she wrote in it: ‘I have no bad 
terrifying dreams. At midnight, when I happen to wake, 
the nurse sleeping by the side of me, with the noise of the 
poor mad people around me, | have no fear. The spirit of | 
my mother seems to descend and smile upon me, and bid 
me live to enjoy the life and reason which the Almighty has 
given me. | shall see her again in heaven; she will then 
understand me better. My grandmother, too, will under- 
siand me better, and will then say no more, as she used to 
do, ‘ Polly, what are those poor crazy moythered brains of 





yours thinking of always?’ Poor Mary! my mother indeed 
never understood her right. She loved her, as she loved us 
all, with a mother’s love; but in opinion, in feeling, and 
sentiment, and disposition, bore so distant a resemblance 
to her daughter, that she never understood her right ; never 
could believe how much she loved her ; but met her caress- 
es, her protestations of filial affection, too frequently with 
coldness and repulse. Still she was a good mother. God 
forbid I should think of her but most respectfully, most af- 
fectionately.” 


It is not difficult to trace the effect of this calamity, now 
that it has been revealed, through all the subsequent cor- 
respondence of Lamb, to see how its concealment drove 
bim to the wildest vagaries of sentiment, to detect ever a 
deep sadness beneath the deliberate masquerade of folly 
which he assumed. Conscious of the gloomy tendencies 
of his own nature, he felt it necessary to play the harlequin, 
and thus beneath a gay and fantastic disguise, while enga- 
ged in a holy duty, he nourished an inconsolable grief. He 
was content to appear as the frivolous essayist, while he 
could minister to the contentment of his sister, in that con- 
stant vigil, which ended only with his life. It reminds us 
of Brutus, concealing the stern purpose of his patriotism, 
beneath a pretended idiocy, that be might more effectually 
accomplish the great design of his existence. With what 
enlarged charity should we not now look on those foibles that 
disfigured the manly nature of Lamb! 

It is not without reluctance, that we confess our disap- 
pointment in some parts of the correspondence ; for we are 
loth to cengure anything that relates to Lamb, and which 
Talfourd has thought worthy of publication. But there are 
letters in the collection, which were evidently intended for 
the eye of the most indulgent friendship alone—written in 
hours of lassitude and depression, when his spirit, unequal 
to its usual flights of humor or of pathos, sought relief in 
childish trifling and ordinary gossip, from the secret anguish 
that consumed it. It is natural enough that even these, as 
faithful transcripts of his feelings, should interest his biog- 
rapher and friend: but we think it was scarcely judicious, 
to commit them to the public, strongly as that public may 
sympathize (as it has always done) with the lamented au- 
thor. We do not, it is true, expect a man now-a-days to be 
a hero to his valet de chambre: but we do not hold it wise 
to exhibit him en deshabille to all the world. 

In the last chapter of the book, however, Mr. Talfourd 
has made ample amends for all the errors, (if they were er- 
rors,) that preceded it. He begins with a vivid and mas- 
terly sketch of the dinners of Holland House, and tie sup- 
pers of Charles Lamb,—the two most attractive reunions of 
their day, for men of scientific and literary distinction. 
The lights and shades, the contrasts and resemblances, of 
the two pictures,—the magnificent and graceful hospitality 
of the palace—the cordial and unpretending comfort of the 
rooms at the Temple—the brilliant assemblage of statesmen, 
jurists, savans, artists and poets, at the one ; and the more 
limited, but not less delightful, circle of varied talents at 
the other—must be read and dwelt upon, to be appreciated. 
Then follow descriptions of the most prominent individu- 
als among the associates of Lamb, which, like the portraits 
of persons whom we have never seen, from their vividness 
and fine keeping, convince us of their fidelity. And even 
those, who have been more or less familiar to us before 
Godwin, Hazlitt, and Coleridge, stand out from the canvass 
in bolder relief, and with traits, which have been either 
omitted by other limners, or not so distinctly brought out. 

To this chapter, after the letters which relate to his sis- 
ter, we commend the reader especially—as the most fasci- 
nating portions of a most readable book. 

It is for sale by Drinker & Morris. 
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Tue Law or Destor anp CrepIToR, in the United 
States and Canada, Adapted to the wants of Merchants 
and Lawyers. By James P. Holcombe. New York. D. 
Appleton & Co. 200 Broadway. 


The great difficulty in the way of the student, who de- 
sires to make himself acquainted with the Law in the Uni- 
ted States, is found in the diversity of statutes im thirty 
distinct jurisdictions, each differing from all the others in 
many important particulars. No attorney rises to eminence 
at the bar, or even acquires an extensive practice in this 
country, without having frequent occasion to look to the 
decisions of other States thanhisown. In all cases, where 
the lex loci contractus applies between States, and these are 
numerous in the exigencies of trades, a knowledge of that 
law is indispensable. How often is not a lawyer consulted 
with reference to the law of assignments, of mortgage, 
&c., &c., as it prevails in a distant State, of which he is 
quite as ignorant as his client, and this only because there 
has been no proper digest of its statutes to which he may 
refer for a vexed point, without searching for it through 
many tiresome volumes of useless, and sometimes unmean- 
ing verbiage! 

In the name of the profession, of the whole mercantile 
community and of Virginia (bis native state) we thank 
Mr. Holcombe for his new contrilution to the stores of 
legal learning. It is just the book that is most needed and 
will be most useful. From the examination we have made 
of its contents, we are satisfied that the labor of its com- 
pilation could not have been more worthily performed. 
Mr. Holcombe possesses one admirable requisite for the 
making of law books. It is his conciseness of style. Un- 
like many modern authors, he does not thrust upon the 
inquirer bis own opinions of the law, but contents himself 
with a simple exposition of the law, as it exists. The vol- 
ume before us is a comprehensive and faithful digest of the 
statutes of the United States and the Canadas, pertaining 
to the relation of Debtor and Creditor. The whole sub- 
ject is set forth in the clearest manner and the authorities 
are brought down to the first of June of the present year. 
To the merchant, this work will prove an excellent book 
of reference, which requires no previous knowledge of 
legal technicalities, to be readily understood, and to the 
lawyer it will be almost invaluable. 

It is published in the best manner by the Appletons and 
may be found at the store of Drinker & Morris. 





Mewvorrs oF THE Retcn or Georce II; from his Ac- 
cession to the Death of Queen Caroline. By John Lord 
Hervey. Edited by Right Hon. John Wilson Croker. 
2 vols. Philadelphia, Lea & Blanchard. 1848. 


More than a hundred years have passed away since Lord 
Hervey wrote this remarkable book : during which interval 
its somewhat tattered manuscript has lain in abeyance in 
the family of Bristol. Recently it has been placed in the 
hands of John Wilson Croker, whose labor in editing and 
publishing it consists in nothing more than a few notes and 
pruning away some of the more objectionable passages. 

We have called this a remarkable bookh—remarkable in a 
few particulars only, but in these as justly entitled to that 
distinction as any one of ancient or modern times, which 
it has been our good or bad fortune to peruse. So well- 
recognised was the fact that it would be so esteemed, when 
it should see the light, by Lord Hervey himself, that he in- 
terdicted its publication until about the present time. Go- 
ing back to the accession of the 2nd George, it introduces us 
to all, or nearly all the distinguished personages of his reign, 
and conducts us along till the death of Queen Caroline, when 


cesses, Lady Suffolk, Lord Hervey, Bolingbroke, Pulteney, 
Pope, Swift, Prince Frederick, &c., constitute the atten- 
dant crowd. 
A circumstantial detail is given of the prominent inci- 
dents of the Court during that period, while the principal 
characters are described with a freedom and boldness rare- 
ly to be found even in a posthumous Memoir. They are 
not presented to us only inthe velvet and spangles, the eti- 
quette and pomp of a court, but Lord Hervey exhibits them, 
Kings, Queens, lords, ladies, courtiers and courtesans, in 
all the disrobed fidelity of actual life. All the intrigues of 
State or of love are minutely detailed, and the innermost 
recesses of the palace are thrown open, disclosing the mov- 
ing panorama within, while Lord Hervey stands at your 
side, describing sotto voce the figures as they pass, whisper- 
ing into your ear all he knows of good or ill touching their 
persons or character. 
If Lord Hervey is to be believed, such a herd of intrigu- 
ers and charlatans, of shameless liars and brazen sinners, 
was perhaps never before congregated together. He says 
the King lied, the Queen lied, that the prince and princess- 
es, Walpole, himself, and in short every body else, made 
no hesitation of committing the crimen falsi, just at thtir 
own whim, without compunction or restraint. Mr. Croker 
informs us that he has expurgated the manuscript of many 
improprieties, and the numerous asterisks sustain the as- 
sertion, but we must be allowed to say that, in our judg- 
ment, it were better to have suppressed the whole. The 
few items of useful history are a poor offset to so much un- 
disguised depravity. 
The book is written in good style. Lord Hervey, during 
his life, was much ridiculed by Pope for his antithesis, and 
his posthumous publications display a superabundance of it. 
It occurs in nearly every sentence. 

This book is for sale by J. W. Randolph & Co., and 
Drinker & Morris. 





Tue Rise anp Fatt or Lovis Puitippe, Ex-King of 
the French ; Giving a History of the French Revolution, 
from its commencement in 1789. By Ben. Perley Poore. 
Boston: William D. Ticknor and Company. 


The graphic sketch of the Revolution of 1830, which we 
published in our last number, from sheets of this book, will 
serve as a good specimen of the author’s style. We do 
not hesitate to say, that it is one of the most interesting 
works, that the last year has brought from the press. Mr. 
Poore unites to felicity of description, a wonderful com- 
mand of illustration, drawn from the rich stores of abun- 
dant reading. A residence of several years in Paris has 
afforded him the farther advantage of a minute geographi- 
cal acquaintance with the places, where the events of his 
history have transpired, so that his account of the three 
Revolutions, in which Louis Philippe figured, may be taken 
as exhibiting the fidelity, without the details, of a daguer- 
reotype. We predict a rapid sale of the present edition of 
the work and a speedy demand for another. When that 
appears, we trust Mr. Poore will exclude the miserable en- 
gravings, with which the book is now disfigured, so stri- 
kingly in contrast with the neat press-work of Mr. Ticknor. 





THE ENGLIsHMAN’s GREEK CONCORDANCE OF THE New 
TESTAMENT; being an attempt at a Verbal Connection 
between the Greek and the English Texts; Including 
a Concordance to the Proper Names, with Indexes, 
Greek-English, and English-Greek. New York: Har- 
per & Brothers, 82 Cliff street. 





the narrative abruptly ends. Sir Robert Walpole is the 
middle figure of the group, of which the King, Queen, Prin- 





The character of this book is set forth in the Title-page, 
which we have quoted, with such distinctness and particu- 
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larity, that we deem it unnecessary to add a single word 
concerning its merits. The most important requisite in a 
publication of this kind is its typographical aceuracy, and 
it is stated in the Preface that “the fact that the whole 
work was stereotyped, has not been allowed to stand in the 
way of correction.” This is but another instance of the 


enterprise of Harper & Brothers, in supplying the public | 


with really useful volumes. This Concordance should be 


in the library of every clergyman and every scholar in the 
land. 


Drinker and Morris have it for sale. 


Historicat AnD MisceLLaNeous Questions. By Rich- 
mal Mangnall. Adapted for schools in the United States, 
by Mrs. Jutta Lawrence. New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co. 


This volume is really a sort of multum in parvo, for it 
comprises the subjects of Mythology, Astronomy, Architec- 
ture, Heraldry and Scriptural History, not to mention 
others of less importance. The information it gives is 
embodied ina very clear style and the Architectural and 
Heraldic portions of it are embellished with numerous en- 
gravings on wood. We should consider it an excellent 
school-hook, as indeed it has proved, having passed through 
eighty-four London editions, before being adapted by Mrs. 
Lawrence for home use. 


It may be obtained of Nash & Woodhouse. 


Tae Women or THE AMERICAN RevotuTion. By Eli- 
zabeth F. Ellet. In Two Volumes. New York: Ba- 
ker and Scribner, 36 Park Row and 145 Nassau Street. 


A most attractive book, that deserves our best commen- 
dations. We wish we had space to give extracts from its 
pages, which we could do greatly to the satisfaction of our 
readers, but we can only say to them, go and purchase it, 
and read for yourselves. The large and inviting field of 
biography, which Mrs. Ellet has entered as a zealous la- 
borer, has been too long neglected, and we rejoice to see, 
at last, these valuable gleanings, bound up in so excellent 
asheaf. Messrs. Baker and Scribner are winning golden 
Opinions for the neat appearance and fair typography of 
their publications. 


Story oF THE PENINSULAR War. By General Charles 
William Vane, Marquess of Londonderry, G. C. B., G. 
C. H., Colonel of the Second Regiment of Life-Guards. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, Publishers, 82 Cliff 
Street, 1848. 


Fora gentleman of so many titles and orders, the Mar- 
quess of Londonderry must be a singularly modest person, 
for he has produced a narrative, which rises to the dignity 
of history and called it simply * Story of the Peninsular 
War.” Itis not 30 elaborate as the work of Col. Napier, 
but it is most agreeably written and will convey a good im- 
presssion of the operations of that important campaign. 
We are not prepared, at this time, to say how far the * Sto- 
ry” may be impartially told, but we are certainly disposed 
to consider it a very successful performance. 

It has reached us through Drinker & Morris. 


Puysicat Greocrapny. By Mary Somerville, Author of 
“ The Connection of the Physical Sciences;” “* Mechan- 
ism of the Heavens.” Philadelphia, Lea & Blanchard. 
1848. 


Mrs, Somerville has acquired by her philosophical wri- 


| tings a very high reputation in England, where the present 
|work has been most favorably received. It opens with a 
| geological treatise and proceeds to consider the varied fea- 
tures of the physical world, in a style of much vigor and 
‘clearness. For the information given and the strength of 
thought displayed, on almost every page, the work is equal- 
ly entitled to an attentive perusal. 


Tae Home Journat. N. P. Willis and Geo. P. Morris, 
Editors and Proprietors. New York. $2 a year. 


We had designed expressing “‘our sentiments” in rela- 
tion to this excellent paper, in our own way, but we find 
in a northern publication a notice already prepared, which 
is So just and proper, that we adopt it and desire it to be 
considered as our own. It says, 

“ The intelligence which once charmed America with its 
‘ Pencillings by the Way,’ and the sentiment which echoed 
through Europe upon the notes of ‘ Woodman spare that 
Tree,’ still assert their undiminished vigor and elegance in 
the columns of this weekly journal ; and however much for 
the cause of high art in prose and poetry, we may lament 
the direction of such powers upon objects so fugitive, we 
cannot the less exult in the lustre which thus wanders 
through regions rarely illuminated by such rays. The im- 
age and spirit of society never lived in literature with more 
exact and vivid interest than the tone and interests of the 
higher circles of the metropolis are reproduced in this 
Home Journal; and yet the paper has everything that can 
please and edify the country reader. We must call atten- 
tion particularly to a feature of unusual attraction which 
the present volume of the Home Journal presents, ‘ An 
Original American Novel.’ It is founded on events con- 
nected with the history of the revolutionary war, and upon 
occurrences which actually took place in New York and 
its vicinity. It is full of interest, and is written with great 
elegance and spirit. A new volume of this valuable and 
cheap family newspaper was commenced on the first of 
January, and new subscribers can be furnished with the 
back numbers.” 


Tue Western Continent. H. M. Garland, Jr. and 
John Donaldson, Editors and Proprietors. Baltimore. 
Maryland. 


The resuscitation of the Western Continent, as a South- 
ern Family Newspaper, on the eclectic plan, has been hail- 
ed with pleasure by the press throughout the country. We 
prepared a notice of it for our last number, but was com- 
pelled, for want of space, to defer our commendations until 
the present time. We now cheerfully recur to it and take 
occasion to say that, in our judgment, it is surpassed in in- 
terest by ho similar publication in the United States. Its 
contents are mostly derived from the English magazines, 
but there fis no lack of sterling editorial articles. Indeed 
we are not sure that the editors’ reflections on the literary 
topics of the day are not the most attractive feature of the 
paper. We trust this enterprise will meet with large suc- 
cess. 


Tue Literary American. G. P. Quackenbos Proprie- 
tor, New York. Office 195 Nassau street. 


A weekly paper, in which there is much to commend. 
With a pleasing variety of contents, original and selected, 
it presents always a fund of excellent reading and is edited 
with ability and good taste. The typography of the “ Liter- 
ary American” is very beautiful. 











